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PREFACE 
P NHIS book, Congo, the First Alliance Mis- 


sion Field, is one of a series of books describ- 

ing Alliance mission work in seven major areas. 
Other titles which already have been published are The 
Niger Vision (French West Africa), by R. S$. Rose- 
berry; Pioneering in Kwangsi (South China), by W. 
H. Oldfield; and With Christ in Indo-China (French 
Indo-China and Eastern Siam), by E. F. Irwin. Ad- 
ditional members of the series will follow soon. 

To this book on our Congo field by Mrs. Alexander 
Macaw, the Foreign Secretary of The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, Rev. Alfred C. Snead, has writ- 
ten at our request an Introduction and also a chapter 
on our advance into the Gabon. 

A representation of the Gabon work properly be- 
longs here, inasmuch as it is an overflow from the 
Congo Mission. It was from the Belgian Congo work 
that two Alliance missionaries were appointed in 1933 
to make a survey of southern Gabon, and to choose 
a suitable mission site. At the end of 1934 two mis- 
sionary couples entered the country and began mis- 
sionary activities, preaching the Gospel, establishing 
a church, and engaging in translation and publication 
endeavor.—The Publishers. 
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THE LAND OF LIGHT 


“You tell me of a Land of Light 

Where weary spirits find repose, 
But all around is death and night, 

From weary dawn to evening’s close. 
You tell me of a King of Love 

Whose hands receive our parting breath, 
But I have no such Friend above 

To take away the sting of death. 


“Life is one living agony, 

And death a deeper, darker night; 
Oh, can there be for such as we 

A King of Love, a Land of Light?” 
“Yes, weary children of the night, 

We bring you words of hope and love; 
There is for you a Land of Light; 

There is for you a King of Love. 


“To you, so sinful and so sad, 
Glad tidings of great joy we bring; 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 
And hail your Saviour and your King. 
’*Tis this that makes us glad to go 
From home, and friends, and prospects bright, 
To give to those who do not know 
Our King of Love, our Land of Light.” 


O ye, the children of the Light, 
In happy homes and Christian lands, 
Could you but see their dreadful night, 
How soon you'd fly to loose their bands! 
How can you bear to hear their cry 
And never tell them of your God? 
How dare you meet that God on high 
And have Him charge you with their blood? 
—Dr. A. B. Simpson. 


[ vii ] 


INTRODUCTION 


N Y HEN our Lord commissioned the first great 
pioneer missionary He declared, “I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, to make 

thee a minister and a witness both of these things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which 
I will appear unto thee; delivering thee from the peo- 
ple, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
ance among them which are sanctified by faith that is 


in me” (Acts 26: 16-18). 


This is the solemn responsibility and glorious privi- 
lege of all who press into the beyond where Christ is 
not named, and it presents in concentrated form an 
interesting picture of missionary ministry in the Con- 
go. The missionaries who in the early days went forth 
in Christ’s name and those who have followed after 
with similar zeal and devotion have been men and 
women to whom Jesus Christ was a personal reality 
not only in crucial experiences in their past lives, but 
in continuing revelations of His presence and power. 


It is necessary in true missionary ministry not only 
that the missionary should go to the harvest field where 
his Lord appoints, but that day by day he should go 
under the constant direction of the Holy Spirit to those 
people, be they solitary individuals or multitudes, to 
whom the Lord directs his ministry. 


Dangers might threaten, disasters might loom, hard- 
ship and trial press the soul and weaken the body, yet 
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in the spirit of Paul who said, “None of these things 
move me,” the missionaries and many native workers 
have witnessed a good confession, the story of which 
is interestingly told in the pages of this book by one 
who herself is an able and faithful messenger of Christ 
in our Congo field where she and her husband still 
serve the Lord with gladness and with blessing. 


The deliverances which God by His power and provi- 
dences grants unto His tested ones are still needed in 
our generation. Especially is this true in lands like the 
Congo where two great powers or empires seek to 
thwart the fulfilment of God’s purpose in the simple 
preaching of the Gospel. Even the more primitive 
pagan peoples are held under the sway of the powers of 
darkness in a vast empire of spirit forces, and when 
these are driven back by the power of Christ through 
the preaching of the Gospel and the prayers of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, there often appears another kingdom, 
the hierarchy of Rome, which also struggles with in- 
tense determination and zeal to hinder true evangelical 
ministry and to bring the people under the sway of 
Rome. 


The growth of the church in the Congo not only 
reveals the blessing of God in the Alliance Mission 
there, but also increases our responsibility in the present 
day to aid in the development of the church in this 
fruitful field until the many thousands of Christians 
shall be establshed in Christ and instructed in the 
Word. To this end we exhort all who read the story 
of the Alliance field in the Congo and the record of 
God’s working there that they shall themselves re- 
spond to the constraining influence of the Holy Spirit 
and become partners in this ministry in every way in 

[ix] 
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which God may lead and enable, especially through 
prevailing prayer, until the day dawn and the Day Star 
arise not only for us but also for the church in the 
Canes. ALFRED C. SNEAD, 
Foreign Secretary of The Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance. 


[x] 


CHAPTER I 
A LAND OF DARKNESS 


CENTURY ago Central Africa was enshrouded 
A in the blackness of darkness. Little or nothing 
was known of its dark-skinned inhabitants. 
Slowly the white man began to penetrate into the Dark 
Continent, and gradually the outside world received 
faint glimpses of its black benighted people. It was a 
sad, sickening sight which they beheld—a thoroughly 
enslaved people. Enslaved by their Arab slave traders; 
enslaved by their own rulers; and enslaved by their 
own religious and devilish practices. A helpless people 
held fast in the grip of sin and Satan. 

The whole scene was one of cruelty and horror. 
Heathenism was there in all its most gruesome forms. 
The Powers of Darkness held undisputed sway over 
the myriads of hapless, hopeless people. 

As we consider this pitiable people a phrase of Scrip- 
tures comes to mind which fittingly describes them. It 
is the words “the people which sat in darkness.” They 
are the people which sat in darkness. Darkness, degra- 
dation, and demonology held them bound. 

“The people which sat in darkness,”’ yes, these words 
describe them most fittingly. There is nothing a Con- 
goese likes to do so well as to sit. He can sit all day 
and well into the night and only be perturbed that the 
drowsiness of sleep compels him to change his posi- 
tion. In fact it has become an idiom of his language. 
When he goes to another town for a visit, or possibly 
to work for the white man on the plantation, he will, 
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upon his return, count the time he has been away by 
the days he has “sat,” or the nights he has “slept” in 
that place. 

In describing the condition of the Congo people one 
is reminded of an incident which happened to a friend. 
This old man was visiting relatives a mile or so away 
and started to walk home at night. He left the high- 
way and took a short cut across some swampy, marshy 
lands. As he trudged along, the darkness suddenly set- 
tled down. At first he had difficulty in seeing the path; 
later he lost his way and stumbled into a deep hole of 
water. With difficulty he scrambled out. He strug- 
gled on only to fall into another pit. After laboring 
and straining he was able to extricate himself. Then, 
fearing lest he fall into a deeper pool and be drowned, 
he decided to sit down on the bank and wait for the 
morning. 

A few hours later he saw friends in the distance 
carrying lanterns, searching for him. He attempted to 
call but was too fatigued, and try as hard as he could 
his voice would not carry to them. So he sat on all 
through the night in his wet clothing, waiting for the 
morning. What a sad sight that old man presented, 
sitting helpless, alone, worn out, waiting for the morn- 
ing! | 

In this we have a very true picture of the spiritual 
condition of the Congo people. We have heard of peo- 
ples of other lands making pilgrimages from shrine to 
shrine to gain merit, groping in their darkness for the 
light, but the African it seems has gotten beyond that 
stage. He has sunk deeper in the darkness and degra- 
dation of sin. He is in despair. He has ceased to 
grope. He has sat down in the hopelessness of his de- 
spair, waiting for the morning. But alas, in his sad 
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condition, he did not even know that “the morning 
cometh.” 

The coming of the Light into dark Africa was ac- 
complished through many years of toil, journeyings 
through savage tribes, and untold sufferings on the part 
of those noble men and women who gave their lives for 
that cause. 

There are certain natural hindrances which ob- 
structed the development of the Continent of Africa. 
The great Sahara Desert stretches across the North, 
shutting off “progress, commerce, civilization, and 
conquest.” The great rivers—the Zambesi, the Niger 
and the Congo—are interrupted by cataracts which 
hinder navigation beyond certain points. 

Who has not been thrilled by the accounts of expe- 
dition after expedition that has set out to penetrate 
into the heart of the Dark Continent in their attempt 
to discover the sources of these mighty rivers? How 
those adventurous souls struggled on month after 
month through its dismal forests, attacked again and 
again by hostile tribes, robbed of their baggage and 
food supplies, till, broken down in health by malaria 
and other tropical diseases, many of them were forced 
to give up the struggle! 

So it was that geographical societies, government 
agencies, and explorers worked with the missionaries 
of the Cross who were eagerly struggling to gain an 
entrance and dispel the darkness by the Light of the 
World. 

The mouth of the mighty Congo was discovered in 
1484 by Diego Cam, and other Portuguese explorers, 
but the swamps they encountered were so impassable, 
the natives so savage, the fear of wild beasts so terrify- 
ing, and the diseases so deadly, that this tropical coun- 
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try gained the name of “a lovely charnel house,” and 
the attempts made to enter it and discover its secrets 
were largely futile. 

Among other expeditions which tried to trace the 
Congo River and open up Central Africa was one by 
Lieutenant Tuckey, sent out by Great Britain in 1816. 
This expedition reached the Congo and made some ex- 
plorations there. Their ship was stranded on the rocks 
of the cataracts, and from papers found therein it was 
learned that all the explorers had lost their lives. Much 
valuable information concerning their experiences and 
discoveries was found among their records, which 
added to the very sparse knowledge of the lower Congo. 

Lying between the sea and the elevated central pla- 
teaus in the lower Congo there are lowlands thickly 
overgrown with tropical vegetation. Dense forests of 
mangrove trees with their huge roots protruding high 
above the water in every direction make the swamps 
almost impassable. E,xpert canoeists make their way 
through them with great difficulty, and often with 
much loss of life and property. Innumerable mos- 
quitoes skim along the slimy surface of the waters, 
while the whole of these forests are excellent breeding 
places for various insects, tsetse flies, crocodiles, and 
other loathsome creatures. Thus it was that the very 
physical features of the land, the cataracts of the Congo 
River, and the swamps along the coast, shut up the 
country from the advance which undoubtedly would 
have been made centuries before had the interior been 
known. The story of the exploration of the Congo is 
filled with tales of hazard and misfortune, and of 
deeds of explorers who have exhibited unsurpassed 
bravery in spite of almost insurmountable difficulties. 

It is shamefully and pitifully true that most of those 
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who did enter the lower Congo did so but to devastate. 
Vessels came and went with their loads of slaves, palm 
oil, ivory, and rubber. Cruel and numerous slave raids 
brought into Boma, “‘the slave pen of the West Coast,” 
thousands of men and women who were to depart from 
that point and be shipped abroad to suffer untold hard- 
ships and privations in strange lands. Traders became 
a familiar sight. Their habits became well known. A 
white face came to mean trickery, thievery, and slavery. 

For centuries and centuries the weeping and wailing 
of downtrodden Africa rose to high heaven. The slave 
traders carried on with relentless cruelty that most in- 
human traffic, corraling slaves for the Western slave 
market. Town after town was entered and the helpless 
inhabitants shot down if they tried to escape. Men and 
women, boys and girls, were clubbed, beaten, bound, 
and then trudged off in front of belching guns. Their 
merciless Arab and Portuguese captors forced them 
along by goading them with their sharp, pointed 
weapons. Day after day they limped along toward the 
setting sun. The blood trickled down their bruised and 
bleeding feet. Many a mother, becoming too weak to 
carry her infant and keep the pace of the march, had 
the infant hurled from her and pitilessly killed. Those 
who were unable to keep up on such forced marches 
were tied to trees and left behind. Hundreds unable 
to proceed farther sank by the wayside and were aban- 
doned to be devoured by wild beasts of prey. Their 
whitened bones bleaching in the sun marked the path- 
way for succeeding caravans of doom. Poor Congo 
in ever deepening and darkening despair sobbed out 
her bitter wail of woe! 

Livingstone has related to us in The Song of the 
Slaves how that going along roped together with 
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thongs of rawhide these slaves were chanting their 
songs of death. Their necks were bound in a forked 
slave stick which the slaver could twist to torture or 
to kill at his pleasure. Their only hope was death. Be- 
lieving that their spirits would return to torture their 
enemies they looked forward with revengeful joy to 
their release in death and sang: “Oh, you have sent me 
to the seacoast, but my yoke is off in death. Back I'll 
come to haunt and kill you.” Then in a chorus they 
hissed between their teeth, in bitter hatred, the names 
of those who had robbed them of their freedom. 

Thus they “‘sat” in their hopeless condition, destitute, 
despised, forsaken—living in agony and dying without 
hope. 

During these times the Congoese were ruled by their 
own system of chieftainship. Lower Congo was the 
only part of Africa which did not have some form of 
a kingship. A town had a chief who ruled despoti- 
cally, and who inherited his position. He, in turn, was 
ruled over by a more powerful or district chief who 
held sway over a number of towns, and in some cases 
great sections of territory. The tribal, village, and 
territorial chiefs were held in almost deified reverence. 
Their word was law. They became men of great 
wealth—a wealth which was measured by their ani- 
mals, such as pigs, goats, and sheep; by their many 
wives; by their many slaves; and by their bales of 
cloth and blankets. To increase his own wealth a na- 
tive chief would barter off his people to the slave 
traders, his greed and selfishness thereby adding to the 
almost unbearable burden of the people. 

The chief was the judge of his own town and all 
offenses were brought before him for trial. Punish- 
ment varied from having peppers put into the eyes, or 
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flogging, or being tied under the chief’s chair for days 
at a time, or imprisonment, to death. Failing to obtain 
justice they would, if the seriousness of the case war- 
ranted the trouble and expense, carry the matter to the 
territorial chief, who demanded valuable gifts before 
deigning to allow them to speak of the difficulty trou- 
bling them. 

To those entering the life of a missionary one of 
the arguments commonly presented as a deterrent to 
going, is that the heathen now have their own religion. 
It is fitted to their needs, just as ours is to us, and why 
go out to upset them? Some even insist that the 
heathen are better off left alone. However, the mis- 
sionary does not go to “change their religion,’ but to 
carry to them the Light of the world, which is Jesus 
Christ our Lord, the only Saviour, through whom alone 
man has a chance of redemption. Thank God, He who 
said that “All have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God” (Romans 3:23) has also said that ‘““The Lord 
is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slackness; but is long suffering to usward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance.” ‘The savage in Africa has as much right to 
hear the message of Salvation as has the king on the 
throne; and, thank God, one can be saved as readily 
as the other through Jesus Christ our Lord! 

But let us have a glimpse of that heathen religion 
which is so falsely spoken of as “good enough.” It is 
back in the early 1880’s and the scene a village in the 
lower Congo. A baby has just died. The mother had 
carefully kept grasses over the doorway, and yet the 
evil spirits had entered the hut and the baby had died. 
The sorceress had spent a day at her “magic’”—first 
jabbering at great length into the air, then expectorat- 
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ing all over the patient, dipping her hands into a basin 
of water and repeating the process—she collected her 
fee of chickens, which took all the mother had, and de- 
parted assuring the fond mother that the baby would 
soon be well. But the baby died. Acting on the sup- 
position that the child’s illness was caused by impure 
blood they had cut tiny gashes all over its face and 
body to let out this infected blood. When the fever 
grew worse a bit of dirty rag of a blanket had been 
wet with cold water and tied around the chest to re- 
duce the temperature. Everything the fond parents 
knew to do was done, for they loved the little one dearly 
and were devoted to it. But with all these, their best 
efforts to help, the baby died. 

Death is made most awful. As the patient becomes 
insensible peppers are rubbed into the nose and eyes 
to restore the spirit to the body. A lighted stick is 
held under the nose and the whole crowd of friends 
and relatives—with whom the house is packed—yell 
the dying one’s name at the top of their voices. As 
the spirit passes out they take up the death wail. The 
most terrible sound ever heard is the heathen death wail. 
Shrieks, lamentations, and bewailings rend the air, and 
one gets an idea of what the region of the damned must 
be like. Indeed, it seems that all the evil spirits and 
demons are hovering around as the remaining members 
of the family gather from far and near and join in 
keening the death wail. 

To their mind it was an evident fact that the baby’s 
spirit had been eaten by someone. Therefore, the 
witch doctor must be called at once to determine who 
had bewitched the child, because if the witch is not 
apprehended at once other children or, indeed, some 
grown people may also be “eaten.” The witch doctor, 
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carrying wooden rattlers in his hand, appears in the 
center of the town. He is grotesque and weird in ap- 
pearance, garbed in old animal skins and feathers, 
masked, as well as painted hideously. He first de- 
mands his price, and whatever he chooses to ask is 
promptly provided even if it takes the last article the 
family possesses, or is able to borrow. The future is 
generally heavily mortgaged by the family’s borrowing 
to meet the witch doctor’s excessive demands. When 
these financial demands are satisfactorily met he is free 
to proceed with the case. 

He summons the townspeople by having a huge 
wooden drum beaten. The drum is hollowed out from 
a great tree and resounds with a tremendous boom, 
boom, boom throughout the forest. Some of them 
have been known to carry sound for twenty miles. 
Immediately every person of that town is in his place, 
sitting in a circle on the ground around the witch 
doctor. Absence directs the suspicion of all upon the 
absentee. 

The witch doctor has several ways of detecting or 
“smelling out” the witch. Practices differ according 
to the locality. Sometimes he shuts himself away from 
the crowds and while lying in a trance, or more likely 
a drunken stupor, the name of the “guilty” party is 
whispered to him. At times he professes to see the 
face of his victim while thus alone. One of these wily 
gentlemen showed me a small piece of broken mirror 
and explained, in detail, how he had used it to deceive 
the people and to make them believe he had actually 
seen the victim’s face in the mirror. 

Having gathered the townspeople he begins to chant, 
to dance, to stare menacingly from one to another, and 
to go through many devilish performances which work 
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him into a frenzy until he froths at the mouth. The 
awful moment has come. Stillness everywhere. He 
stops. He points to a certain individual. He talks 
loudly, saying that he is glad he has found the one, and 
that in this case there is only one. He accuses that one 
of being guilty of eating the baby’s spirit. Vehemently, 
wildly, in great anguish the victim pleads his or her 
innocence. The crowd jeers, half in relief that they 
themselves were not named, and half in derision at the 
one supposed to be guilty. The test will tell, they say. 

There are different tests, but the poison cup is the 
most common one. It is implicitly believed that, if 
innocent, the person will survive in spite of drinking 
the poison. Therefore one accused will even, at 
times, demand the cup—he will prove his innocence. 
The poison is brought in a huge wooden bowl. The 
bark of the nkasa tree has been previously ground and 
mixed with water to prepare this potent drink. It is 
hastily swallowed and drained to the bitter dregs. The 
victim staggers and reels, but before he reaches the 
ground his fate is sealed. Stones are hurled at him 
from every direction. Having been killed by stoning, 
and many times even before death comes, the body is 
hurled on a roaring fire and burned. The town rejoices 
that such an evil one has been disposed of. The witch 
doctor takes part, with the town elders, in a great feast, 
proudly talking all the while of his great accomplish- 
ment and of the day’s vindication of his wisdom. 
Countless numbers of poor, benighted heathen souls 
have thus passed on to eternity without a knowledge 
of Christ who could have saved them. 

On the rare occasions when the poison does not kill 
but, as an overdose will do, produces vomiting and the 
victim recovers, there is also a great time of rejoicing. 
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Presents are brought and feasts are spread in honor of 
the one who has thus wonderfully proven his inno- 
cence. 

Witchcraft holds unlimited sway over the people of 
Congo. “All the fetishes in possession of Africa’s teem- 
ing millions are given superhuman power through the 
direct dedicatory power of witch doctors. They have 
their training classes in which either male or female 
may learn this atrocious business. Every heathen vil- 
lage has members of this craft. This training time is 
spent in the forest where, hidden away from the eyes 
of observers, they are initiated by the witch doctors 
into the mysteries of their craft. During this time the 
would-be witch doctors learn the medicinal values of 
certain roots and herbs. They are taught all the prac- 
tices of witchcraft, and then go forth to deceive the 
people. These witch doctors have such power over the 
heathen people that it is exceedingly difficult for even 
a native ruler to gain obedience, if his law in any wise 
clashes with that of the witch doctor. 

In this heathen religion the fetish.is very important. 
The fetish is made of various articles—animal’s claws, 
bones, skins, pieces of wood and shells, or a bit of hair 
or finger-nail parings, preferably of a white person. 
In fact the witch doctor utilizes anything that comes to 
hand, but claims special power for any freak he may 
be able to obtain. 

There was a heated argument progressing on our 
back porch one day. Looking out we found it was our 
young son, five years old, and a witch doctor. 

“Come, be pleased to sell it to me,”’ we heard the man 
plead. ; 

“Sell, I do not wish to sell,” was the determined 


reply. 
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Entreaties followed, and many offers, each one 
more enticing than the last. Finally, having been 
offered in turn a chicken, a mat, a goat, and as a final 
appeal a full grown sheep, the boy came to seek advice 
from his parents. 

“What is it he wants?” we asked him. 

“Tt is the toad that jumps, my mechanical toad they 
sent me from the foreign land. But Mama, I want to 
keep it.” 

How the witch doctor would have preyed upon the 
minds of ignorant people with such a wonderful jump- 
ing toad, by telling them it was alive and would tell 
him all their secrets. Needless to say the baby kept 
his toy! 

Fetishes are appealed to for help in every phase of 
native life. There is a certain fetish for the hunter. 
This may consist of a crude wooden “altar” upon which 
are scattered the bones of animals. A rude branch cov- 
ering shelters it from the rain while spiders spin their 
webs over the whole. As I gazed at one such, women 
stood by and said, “we eat meat.” They meant that 
they attributed the success of their hunters to their 
having sacrificed at this altar. 

There is a fetish for the field. It may e just a 
bunch of grasses or sticks thrown over the bamboo 
fence surrounding a woman’s field, but it is supposed 
to have supernatural power to protect that field from 
intruding thieves, and animals, as well as to make it 
yield abundantly. 

There are fetishes for the town. One of these is 
often seen placed over the entrance and the exit of the 
one-streeted village. Two sticks are stuck firmly in the 
ground, and over them palm branches are thrown so 
that the shoulders of a person entering the town will 
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be gently brushed by the palm fronds. This brushing 
is supposed to remove evil spirits from the visitor so 
that no harm can be brought to the inhabitants of the 
village. 

There are fetishes to protect life. It is a common 
sight to see a wee tot, just learning to walk, with sev- 
eral strings of dirty shells and beads around his other- 
wise naked body. 

There is a fetish for every conceivable phase of their 
life. From morning until night, and especially from 
sunset until dawn, the routines of life are protected by 
fetishes, and the life thereby charmed. 

What happens when the results are not such as they 
had hoped the fetish would bring? It will then be re- 
turned to the witch doctor and a complaint made. He 
will spend a long time examining it, grunting and 
grumbling to himself the while. Coming out from his 
“laboratory” very deliberately he will then, with some 
fine oratory, declare that it is very surprising that any- 
one should have the nerve to affront him to the extent 
that this man has done—actually bringing back this 
fetish and complaining that it was powerless to help 
him! Indeed, he has found the fetish to be in perfectly 
good condition! There is nothing at all the matter 
with the fetish! However, the fetish is not pleased 
with certain things the person has been doing, nor is it 
pleased with the treatment which it itself has received. 
There are certain conditions with which the wearer 
has failed utterly to comply. There is but one solution. 
The fetish must be replaced by another. He has here 
a very powerful one which will do such marvels as will 
make the native long for it exceedingly. However, no — 
native likes to part with his hard-earned cash readily. 
He will, therefore, say he hasn’t the money and ex- 
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postulate because of the price, and talk endlessly of his 
being cheated out of the money he paid for the other 
fetish. In the end, however, he will send a lad for 
chickens which he had hidden just outside the town, 
and when he leaves the new fetish is proudly, and with 
many fond hopes, carried with him. As he departs 
there are many exhortations from the witch doctor to 
mend his ways and to comply with the regulations of 
the fetish that it may serve him in all that wonderful 
capacity which had been outlined as within its powers. 
It is because the power of witchcraft is so closely 
interwoven with their religion that the witch doctor 
wields so great an influence. The Congoese believe 
that God is benevolent and will not hurt them; there- 
fore, there is little need of giving Him thought. The 
Devil and his evil spirits are everywhere, at all times, 
and ever wanting to harm them. They, therefore, 
must be appeased. People need strong protection 
against evil, and the witch doctor comes along with, 
supposedly, just that refuge which they need. 

The fetish man and his teaching are all strongly in- 
termingled in the Congo native’s mind with a form of 
animism. The natural questions which incessantly 
arise in every mind and demand explanation are: What 
is man? Where does he go when he sleeps? Where 
does he go when he dies? These and other questions 
puzzle the heathen and give rise to beliefs which are 
shown forth in animism. 

Charms are worn, but charms are to a native just 
what a wishbone or a rabbit’s foot are to some Ameri- 
cans. A fetish is, however, much more powerful than 
a charm. A fetish is a charm with a spirit dwelling 
in it. That spirit may be the spirit of one’s own ances- 
tors, or it may be the spirit of an enemy. A dead rela- 
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tive will naturally want to protect and help a person; 
that is, if that person had rightfully honored him in 
life and properly bewailed him in death! But an enemy 
is different! Here we have a spirit definitely planning 
and desiring to harm one. Anyone, in fact, who had 
met a cruel death at one’s hand was to be feared when 
he arrived in the spirit world and took up the fight 
against him. 

Hills are worshiped and water. is thought to possess 
a spirit. Death by drowning is greatly feared, and 
often no attempt is made to rescue a drowning person 
lest the spirit of the water should reach up and pull 
down the rescuer too. A kettle which gets broken is 
spoken of as “dead,” a cloth which has worn out is 
“dead,” a tool which is broken is “dead indeed”’ until 
the white man repairs it, when the superstitious will say 
he has replaced the spirit within it. 

The belief that spirits live after death and can harm 
or help as they choose gradually led on to cannibalistic 
practices. Some people believe that if they eat the flesh 
of a long-lived animal they themselves will partake of 
that longevity. Eating the flesh of a fleet animal will 
make one fast of foot. Strength can be added to by 
eating the flesh of a very strong animal. Thus it led 
on that one might partake of the courage of a coura- 
geous man by eating him. 

But horrible as is the slave trade, and as awful as 
are these heathen religions, they are not the only evils 
controlling the lives of Central Africa. Down the 
moonlighted town there is promiscuous dancing ac- 
companied by indecent and lewd singing. Near by will 
be a “red house” into which young girls are sent to live 
until their marriage has been arranged for. These girls 
put on a red powder, made by grinding the wood of a 
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redwood tree between two stones. The red powder 
covers their bodies and gives them, to say the least, a 
highly decorated look. Such girls spend their days in 
idleness and their nights in sin. When a marriage has 
been bargained for, a girl will be carried away to her 
husband’s house writhing, squirming, resisting with 
all her powers. She may be quite agreeable to the mar- 
riage arrangement, but it is “custom” to resist and 
thereby enhance one’s desirability. 

Very young girls have marks tattooed on their backs. 
These designs may be pretty as designs, but when one 
remembers that they are all cut in, and the cut is then 
treated with a preparation which forms raised scars, 
they are repulsive. The pain attending this cutting 
process is so great that girls have to be tied to enable 
the work to be done, and even then they can only endure 
the cutting of about one square inch at one time. The 
scars sometimes stand out half an inch high, and a girl 
considers herself wonderfully arrayed when her back 
is full of a beautiful design. 

Young boys are also taught in the evil ways of their 
ancestors by being taken into the forest where they 
establish a school known as the N’Kimba, where they 
learn devilish practices. They live by pilfering in fields 
near by. They, supposedly, die and are resurrected. 
They claim to be unable to understand their own lan- 
guage, and converse in a pidgin construction of their 
own. A girl is selected by them to carry messages and 
to interpret if anyone chooses to speak to them. The 
missionary was highly amused to have some of these 
boys, whose curiosity overcame their desire for secrecy, 
come and ask to have their pictures taken. Someone 
in the audience volunteered the information that 
“They,” pointing with lips protruded to the boys, “wish 
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their pictures taken.” We were desirous of getting 
their picture, and so asked them to wait awhile until 
the light grew better. Addressing them we would say, 
“Stand over there,” and they would instantly obey, 
while the bystanders were busy explaining that they 
could not understand what we said. Direct questions 
would be asked the boys, and again the townspeople 
would have to inform the missionaries that the 
Bakimba boys could not talk, nor understand, their 
own language. When they obeyed us so quickly we 
hoped to catch them up and hear them talk, but they 
carefully remembered to be mute in our presence, but 
we still believe that “actions speak louder than words” 
and from the fact that they did what we commanded 
so quickly we have always been very skeptical about 
their having entirely forgotten their own tongue. 

While in these schools obscenity engrosses these 
boys’ minds. Instead of learning to be industrious, 
they idle away precious time lolling around in the for- 
est learning evil. Some of these later, with more train- 
ing, become witch doctors. They cover their bodies 
with a clay which gives them a chalky white, uncanny 
appearance. 

There are lodges for the men, and after certain rites 
are performed these men are only able to eat certain 
foods, invariably the best, and their food must be 
served according to certain customs. One of these is 
that, upon removing chicken from the fire, a little water 
must be sprinkled on the fire with the hand. If this is 
not done these lodge men cannot partake of that food. 
They never eat with any person who is not of their 
lodge. 

Life for the heathen woman is a series of tabooed 
food customs. If she eats eggs she will have no chil- 
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dren. If she eats monkey her children will be like the 
monkey, and so it goes on. After listening to their 
enumeration of the articles of food which are taboo 
for women to eat one justly wonders what food she is 
allowed for the nourishment of that body which is the 
burden bearer of the household. 

Towns in the Congo move every few years. If there 
is a great deal of sickness or trouble in one town they 
will decide upon a new site, clear the ground and move 
their houses. Traveling through deserted town sites 
one often sees a crippled old man or a blind old woman. 
It was too much trouble to take them along when the 
town was moved. Possibly they have no living rela- 
tives and so are left alone to die—old, crippled, blind, 
and helpless, with no one to care for them. 

Has not Christendom, throughout the centuries, been 
a thousandfold more guilty when she permitted millions 
to pass to their doom and failed to bring them the light 
of the Gospel? 

But while slavers were plying their horrible trade 
with relentless cruelty; while witchcraft and demon- 
ology were daily taking their hundreds of victims; and 
while all seemed darkness and despair and there was 
“no eye to pity,” God in His marvelous grace was still 
waiting for His witnesses to obey His command to go 
and tell the story of a Saviour’s dying love. Had that 
message gone sooner what a different story this chap- 
ter might have been! | 

Let us earnestly pray and labor that soon there shall 
be no dark corner of this earth which still sits in dark- 
ness and despair without the light of the Gospel. 


CHapTeEr II 


THE FIRST GLEAMS OF LIGHT 


HEN John L. Krapf began his missionary 
work in Abyssinia he “looked upon the field” 


and saw a great need. Outside his own work 
in the northeast there was no missionary work being 
done in all of Abyssinia, nor in all the central section 
of Africa. His heart was moved and he pled for ‘An 
Apostles’ Street” which should reach from east to west 
and from north to south, and thus trace a cross on the 
Continent of Africa with mission stations named for 
the Apostles. If he were to look today on Central Af- 
rica, although he would still find much land to be pos- 
sessed, yet what a joy it would be to him to see the 
Congo missions approach others from the east, and the 
Nile missions connecting with those from South Africa, 
forming indeed a rugged cross on the face of this great 
continent. Railways, as well as mission stations, 
stretch from east to west and from north to south, and 
make for a new day throughout that great land. 


Missionaries in touch with the throbbing heart of 
their Lord will never rest until the Message has been 
given as a witness to every tribe and nation, and until 
the last tribe of that dark land shall have heard the 
story of redeeming love. But as one considers what 
has been accomplished he can “thank God and take 
courage,” for He who has led will lead. He who has 
conquered the foes of the past will care for His work 
of today, and His people shall be led victoriously by 
that One who has never lost a battle. 

The greatest factors in making Krapf’s vision pos- 
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sible have undoubtedly been the great missionary states- 
man, John MacKenzie, and the great missionary ex- 
plorer and statesman, David Livingstone. Just as 
Livingstone multiplied his usefulness many times by 
blazing new trails and discovering unexplored terri- 
tories, so also John MacKenzie multiplied his service 
to missions and to Africa by gaining control of South 
Africa for Great Britain. 

David Livingstone went to South Africa as a mis- 
sionary and served there for some time, but the great 
burden for the tribes and peoples lying outside the plans 
of any society so pressed upon him that he kept push- 
ing farther inland. Here the awfulness of heathen life 
vied with the terrible scenes of slavery to repel him. 
He vowed he would give his life to the enlightenment 
of foreign nations about the slave trade until it would 
be stamped out from Central Africa. He gave his life 
to the opening up of Central Africa to honest trade and 
to the Gospel, the chief hindrance to which was the 
slave trade carried on by the Boers of South Africa, 
the Arabs, and the Portuguese. Everywhere he jour- 
neyed he came upon these inhuman traders making 
raids, destroying towns, and killing off vast numbers of 
these people. He fought his way through from the 
east coast of Africa at Zanzibar to Loanda on the west 
coast. Here he was urged to go home for a rest, but 
he had promised the porters to return with them to their 
homes and would not consent to breaking that promise 
that he might go home. Having sent his records home 
to England by a ship lying in harbor, he started back 
across the continent. This ship was wrecked at sea and 
nothing whatever salvaged. 

The Portuguese had been friendly to him at Loanda, 
but he was soon to learn that both Arab and Portu- 
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guese alike hated him. The Portuguese would urge 
the native chiefs to be friendly to him; when he had 
passed they followed him with a slave raid. Contact- 
ing the people by calling themselves “Livingstone’s 
children,’ they took them as slaves and cruelly mis- 
treated them. It was a common sight, he tells us, to 
see a woman too weak to walk with the other slaves on 
the trail, tied to a tree and left to starve to death. Ljiv- 
ingstone, with his own hands, liberated many bands of 
slaves. The slavers lied about him, disheartened his 
carriers, intercepted his mails, and destroyed his letters 
as well as other valuable papers which he was sending 
home to England. Even on his final trip when he was 
too weak to walk the slavers tried repeatedly to per- 
suade tribes along the way to murder him. Some of 
them did attempt to do so, although most of them 
stoutly refused, saying that they had found him to be 
“that good man” and knew that he was not a slaver, 
but one who had come to help them. 

The records which Livingstone sent home completely 
informed the civilized world of the barbarous scenes 
he was witnessing, and public opinion was aroused. 
During his furloughs he made many speaking tours 
throughout England and Scotland, seeking to fully in- 
form the British public. Thus, while he was opening 
up routes in Africa, he was also creating interest in 
the homeland, and God was preparing missionaries to 
follow in his trail. 

During his last years in Africa he saw an Arab slave 
raid, which his biographer Golding says, “was so utterly 
cruel as to sweep all else from his mind. He was walk- 
ing in a native market on the river bank at Nyangwe 
watching the people exchanging their wares. The na- 
tives from the other shore came over to join in the 
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marketing, each day, and that morning about fifteen 
hundred of them, mostly women, were present. As 
Livingstone was moving away to his hut, he noticed — 
that many Arabs were about with their rifles, and pres- 
ently he heard shots in the market behind him. Turn- 
ing sharply around, he saw that the slavers were firing 
into the middle of the helpless crowd, who fled shriek- 
ing to their canoes. They were all jammed together 
in a small creek, and the natives struggled and fell over 
each other in the effort to get out. Then a large party 
of Arabs concealed near the creek shot into the hud- 
dled mass, and the slaughter was terrible. Hundreds 
plunged into the river and struck out for the other 
shore, while the murderers fired at them in the water 
and about three or four hundred perished. One Arab 
took a canoe and was picking up survivors, but the 
sight of Livingstone shamed him and he gave them to 
Livingstone to care for. While this massacre was going 
on the slaves of the Arabs carried off all they could of 
the things left by the natives in their terror and tumult.” 
Burning with the determination to crush out this 
abominable practice, he again set forth in detail the 
scenes he had witnessed. He believed that if civilized 
countries realized the awfulness of the atrocities which 
he repeatedly saw they would stamp them out, and his 
faith was well placed. Upon receiving his detailed ac- 
count of this massacre definite and more determined 
steps were taken than had ever been attempted before, 
and laws were enacted to fight the slave trade. 
Livingstone took these natives whom he rescued from 
that massacre and helped them build a new town 
for themselves. Two of them, however, chose to stay 
with him and were the faithful boys, Susi and Chuma, 
who ministered to him faithfully until his death, and 
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even then they would not rest until the body of their 
beloved master had been sent home to England. 

Livingstone literally gave his life for the opening of 
Central Africa. He crossed the continent several times 
from coast to coast. On his first trip from Zanzibar 
to Loanda he discovered and named the Victoria Falls 
which he described for us thus: “The Zambesi, three 
thousand six hundred feet broad, comes to an abrupt 
break in its bed, seeming suddenly to vanish into the 
very bowels of the earth and tumbles straight down, 
three hundred twenty feet, into a fissure of fifteen to 
twenty yards width, where it is churned to a white foam 
that dashes itself into five great clouds of white spray 
thrown into columns of smoke high above the Falls, 
looking white and then gray, to descend again in 
showers of rain, while rainbows are formed upon the 
white clouds. Below the cataract the Zambesi is 
hemmed into a narrow zigzag course between unscala- 
ble precipices hundreds of feet high, and roars away 
through the hills in miles of boiling foam. The Falls 
are called by the natives Most-oa-tunga, meaning 
‘smoke does sound there.’ They are one of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world.” 

With untiring zeal Livingstone explored all the re- 
gion of the Equator which he had passed in traveling 
from coast to coast. Finally, he accomplished his pur- 
pose and opened up the way for missionaries to enter 
into Central Africa. He dealt a death blow to the hor- 
rible slave trade which had been such a sore trial to him 
that he called it, “Africa’s open sore.” In his intensity 
of purpose and concentration to his task it is probable 
that he little realized what a stir his reports were mak- 
ing in England and in the world. Everywhere, every- 
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one was talking about Livingstone, and his fight against 
the awful slave trade. | 

At one time on his intrepid journeyings he was lost 
for five full years. Native porters fled with all of his 
possessions, including his medicine chest, which he 
- sorely needed. He was left alone with his two faithful 
servants. One of the porters reported at the coast that 
Livingstone was dead, and that he had made the diffi- 
cult journey through to report it. This story was com- 
monly believed until one, a Mr. Young, disputed it. 
He said there was a trick connected with that tale 
somewhere. He felt that that native was incapable of 
telling the truth and knew positively that he would not 
have made that long, hard journey out of faithfulness. 
Mr. Young was dispatched from England on an expe- 
dition to find Livingstone, but although he was reliably 
informed that Livingstone was alive, his searching 
party was unable to reach him. Likewise also a later 
expedition heard of him but failed to reach him. 

Had the lonely, weary missionary, lying sick from 
improper food and worn from too prolonged a stay in 
that tropical country under the worst of trying circum- 
stances, only known of the efforts being put forth to 
reach him, how it would have cheered his solitary days! 
Had he known that on one of these expeditions his own 
son was valiantly fighting his way through the country, 
trying in a vain endeavor, to reach his father, what a 
comfort it would have been to him! He did know, how- 
ever, One that sticketh closer than a brother, and that 
He was with him. He also knew that many Christians 
daily interceded for him at the throne of grace, and 
we are sure that that knowledge more than cheered him. 
It inspired him! 

Finally, the New York Herald dispatched H. M. 
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Stanley, a very promising young journalist, whose 
pluck and determination made him particularly valuable 
as a correspondent in difficult and dangerous situations, 
to find Livingstone. He was commissioned to “find 
Livingstone—no matter what the cost, or how long it 
will take.” However, along with this commission he 
was given so many other dispatches to finish and report 
on first, that it was a full eleven months before he was 
free to start on his journey to find Livingstone. After 
conquering almost insuperable difficulties and traveling 
nearly eight months, he came to an Arab town named 
Ujijt, on Lake Tanganyika. He had heard that a 
white man with a white beard was in this town, and he 
marched into it between hope and fear. He found 
Livingstone old, sick, and weary, but with a mind as 
keen as a razor’s edge. How he questioned the young 
reporter until all the present-day news was his! How 
he, in turn, told Stanley of his discoveries, explorations 
and unsolved difficulties! 

Stanley spent several months with him, sharing his 
burdens, his hopes, and his ambitions for the future. 
Having nursed Livingstone back to health, they trav- 
eled together through that region, Livingstone showing 
Stanley what he believed to be the source of the Nile, 
because it flowed northward, but which Stanley in 
after years found to be the Congo. Stanley’s return 
became imperative, and he begged Livingstone to ac- 
company him and have a rest at home before finishing 
his task of exploration, but he would not leave. Re- 
—luctantly, Stanley left him where he had found him, at 
Ujiji. After his lonely years, these few months with 
Stanley had been like a bit of heaven to the old ex- 
plorer. One can imagine the mingled feelings of grati- 
tude and sadness at the parting, as he watched his 
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friend out of sight and stood straining his eyes for a 
last sight of him, as Stanley turned the bend and was 
lost to view. 

Naturally, Stanley received great ovations and was 
highly honored upon his return to England. He made 
known the facts about Central Africa. He told them 
of the sacrifice Livingstone was making, in literally 
giving his life for the cause so dear to him. In 1872 
Stanley returned to West Africa, on a commission, to 
report a campaign being carried on by the British 
against the Ashantis. 

Early in May, 1873, came the sad news of the death 
of Livingstone in the heart of Africa, at Ilala, where 
he died on his knees pouring out his heart to God in 
intercession, as he had poured out his life in ceaseless 
work, for Africa. His faithful servants, Susi and 
Chuma, buried his heart beneath a great tree, but re- 
solved to carry the body to the seacoast, that he might 
be buried in his homeland. This was a feat accom- 
panied by incredible difficulties. The men met with 
much opposition during that long, arduous journey to 
the coast. Many towns would not allow them to pass, 
because they believed that a dead spirit going through 
the town would bring bad luck. They were often 
forced to travel by night and hide during the day, as 
they passed through fierce and war-loving tribes. But 
through it all they persevered in the spirit of their be- 
loved master, until they delivered up their precious 
burden to his countrymen at the coast. The body was 
conveyed by the P. & O. Steamer Malwa to England, 
where it was buried with reverence and honor in West- 
minster Abbey beside England’s illustrious dead. 

He had discovered the Victoria Falls, the source of 
the Nile, the great lakes of Central Africa, and the 
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upper reaches of that greatest of African rivers, the 
Congo. 

Stanley’s association with Livingstone had indelibly 
stamped upon him many of the great explorer’s dreams 
and desires. The news of Livingstone’s death came as 
an impetus to stir him to a determination to take up 
the explorations of Central Africa where Livingstone 
had laid them down. He headed an expedition in 1874, 
under the patronage of King Leopold, of Belgium, 
which had for its purpose the opening up of the coun- 
try to commerce. He traveled many hundreds of 
miles, by many dangerous journeyings, by land and by 
water, and followed the Congo to its mouth, reaching 
Boma in 1877. 

In describing his trip down the Congo, Stanley says: 
“The natives were war-like and threatened mischief so 
that we did not land until compelled to by lack of pro- 
visions, and then were received with apparent good- 
will. No sooner had the canoes landed than the black 
watriors seized them and drew them ashore. A time 
of peril followed, and the natives surrounded us with 
lifted clubs and spears. A meeting was held and much 
wild speech making indulged in while we travelers sat 
with weapons ready for instant service. At length a 
long line of warriors appeared and I made a dash for 
freedom. A battle ensued but our party finally got 
away, although we had got no food.” In other places, 
he says, the little pigmies with their poisoned arrows 
gave them no little trouble on their westward journey. 
“The river was calm, broad and brown. Armies of 
parrots screamed overhead as they flew across the 
river; legions of monkeys sported in the branchy 
depths; howling baboons alarmed the solitudes; croco- 
diles haunted the shady points and islets; herds of 
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hippopotami grunted thunderously at our approach; 
there was unceasing vibration from millions of insects 
throughout the livelong day; and from the shores came 
the unearthly cry of the relentless cannibals.” So wrote 
Stanley of the Congo River, when he, the first white 
man to view these scenes, descended two thousand miles 
of its great length to its mouth. 

He had entered Africa from Zanzibar on the east 
coast, so that when he arrived at the Congo’s mouth 
he had made the complete crossing of this equatorial 
belt from east to west, opening up this vast region to 
the world. The expedition cost the lives of his three 
white companions, and of many natives, and took three 
years, from 1874 to 1877. A vast waterway was thus 
opened up to commerce. The Congo, with its tribu- 
taries, gives access to ten thousand miles of country. 
The river is nine miles wide at its mouth; pours forth 
a million tons of water every moment, and the ocean 
is discolored for two hundred miles by its waters. The 
area drained by it is rich in valuable forests and is of 
amazing fertility. Stanley Pool and the cataracts of 
the lower Congo, which seriously hindered navigation 
for hundreds of years, are still obstacles, but these diffi- 
cult places have been overcome by railroads, and beyond 
the Pool, stretching between it and Stanley Falls, there 
are one thousand miles of excellent waterways. 

In a summary of changes that have taken place in 
the Belgion Congo, the Congo Mission News says: 
“Today, it is first in the copper market of the world; 
first in finding radium; first with cobalt and diamonds; 
second in tin, and tenth in gold. In place of three 
trading companies that were in Congo in 1885 there 
were, in 1931, a total of two hundred seventy-five; and 
its colonial budget in 1930 was seven hundred and four 
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million francs as compared with one million francs in 
1885. There are today one thousand boats on the 
Congo where in 1885 there were half a dozen, and the 
European population had increased from four hundred 
and thirty in 1890 to twenty-seven thousand. There 
are eight thousand miles of navigable waterways and 
two thousand miles of railways. Congo possesses the 
first internal air service in Africa.” 

Stanley reached the west coast, at Boma, in 1877, 
but for five years more he toiled incessantly opening 
up stations along the Congo all the way from Vivi, on 
the lower Congo, to Stanley Falls, about thirteen hun- 
dred miles up the river. How he established treaty 
rights with over four hundred native chiefs, and built 
a road around the cataract country makes a thrilling 
tale and earned for him, from the natives, the name 
of Bula Matadi, the Rock Breaker. His steamboat 
was carried in sections, along with supplies, around the 
rapids in the lower Congo. 

The occupation went on apace from this time. An 
organization, seeking to combine the numerous small 
territories into one sovereign state, was known as the 
International Association of Congo. In 1884, the. 
United States Government, believing the sessions by 
native chiefs had been lawfully made, recognized this 
organization and an Independent Free State was estab- 
lished, under the name of the Congo Free State. Fol- 
lowing the example of the United States, other promi- 
nent nations recognized this Free State organization. 
There was an international conference on African af- 
fairs held in Berlin, in 1884-1885, which determined 
the status of the Congo Free State: 


1. It was to be declared neutral and open to trade 
with all nations. 
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2. The powers reserved the right, for twenty years, 
to decide as to the taxation of imports. 

3. The navigation of the Congo, and its tributaries, 
was to be free under the supervision of an Interna- 
tional Commission. 

4. Religious freedom and equality of treatment of 
all settlers were guaranteed. 

5. War was declared on the slave trade. 


This new state was placed under Leopold II, who 
gave it, by will, to Belgium. 

There was widespread agitation carried on by the 
powers, resulting in a commission of inquiry being dis- 
patched to Boma in the fall of 1904. This agitation 
was caused by repeated reports concerning the slave 
trade, such as the following, quoted from the London 
Christian World, in 1901, under the title of ‘“The 
Congo Atrocities.” | 

“The Aborigines Protection Society has appealed to 
Lord Lansdowne and the Government to unite with 
other signatory powers to the Berlin and Brussels Gen- 
eral Acts in calling the attention of the sovereign state 
to the cruel treatment of the natives both by the Belgian 
authorities and private adventurers. It is pointed out 
that the Congo State itself, has entered into a partner- 
ship with the trading companies, which make enormous 
profits of from two to three hundred per cent. Admit- 
ting that the reports of atrocities must be received with 
great catition, and are very difficult to either prove ab- 
solutely or to disprove, the Society maintains that the 
authorities should do everything that is possible to de- 
tect and punish offenders.” Specific charges were 
quoted : 

“Mr. E. J. Glave saw gangs of raided slaves, and 
states that through the district of the Equator thou- 
sands of people have been killed and their homes de- 
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stroyed, depopulating the country. The horrible record 
of Mr. Sheppard, the missionary, who made a personal 
investigation and outside of one village counted be- 
tween forty and fifty bodies and saw eighty-one hands 
cut off drying over a fire (to be sent, it was said, to the 
Belgian authorities) was given again. An American, 
Mr. Edgar Canisius, says that he accompanied Major 
Lothaire on one expedition, and during the six weeks 
it lasted, nine hundred natives were killed and scores 
of villages burned. Other evidences of brutality were 
given.” 

Upon investigation it was found that there was plenty 
of ground for the charge of oppression, cruelty and re- 
striction of trade brought against the Belgian authori- 
ties. Forced labor was commonly used, with particular 
severity, by the commercial companies. It was, however, 
declared that some degree of forced labor was necessary 
for the development of the country. Roads would never 
be opened, nor railroads built, without some such help. 
There was need for some system of police control, as 
it was the practice of strong men to waylay anyone 
passing along the forest path and catch them for slaves. 
An old man was baptized, in the Nsumbi church about 
eight years ago, who said that he had caught many 
slaves in this way. Native police employed by the com- 
mercial companies were guilty of many cruelties, and 
even of destroying whole villages, if a sufficient number 
of workmen were not forthcoming. At a state post, 
used as a recruiting station, it was the practice to watch 
for caravans, and when one passed which was composed 
largely of men, the soldiers would arrest all the men, 
choose some for the service of the state army, and 
hurry them off, under guard, to Boma, while the others 
would be released. 
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A committee drew up a scheme of reforms, and part 
of it was accepted by the King and issued as decrees 
in 1906. These reforms were but partially enforced. 
There were riots in places, and both consular and mis- 
sionary reports insisted that the natives were still 
treated with great cruelty. Asa result of this agitation 
the semi-independence of Congo came to an end, and 
the Congo Free State was ceded outright to Belgium. 
Natives were now allowed to pay their taxes in money 
instead of in rubber. There had been many frightful 
atrocities attending the paying of a certain amount of 
rubber; for instance, if a native were unable to get a 
specified amount, he would be mercilessly beaten. 
Their right to sell their own fruits of the soil was 
recognized. 

An article published in The Alliance Weekly, in 
1902, gives us an idea of the forward step taken at this 
time by the governments : 

“The existence of slavery in German East Africa is 
one of the blots of that progressive government and it 
is gratifying to find a humane imperial edict has just 
been issued which will gradually tend to its abolition: 
‘No new slaves are to be made; no one may sell him- 
self, or his wife, or his children, or be sold by his rela- 
tives, and it is no longer the penalty of adultery, debt, 
etc. The right of self-purchase under easy conditions 
is given to those now in slavery, and every slave is to 
be allowed two days a week in which he may work for 
himself. The transfer of slaves may not result in the 
separation of families against their will; and at any 
breach of duty toward a slave by his master, he is to 
go free!’ 

“Short of abolition itself this edict is about as states- 
manlike a measure as could be devised, and it is a great 
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step toward putting an end to that antiquated institu- 
tion.” 

As far as possible the old native form of government 
has been continued under the Crown. Tribes have been 
governed by chiefs, and wherever possible these chiefs 
have been retained, there being a village chief in each 
village. The more powerful or district chiefs were 
made paramount, or medal chiefs, by the Government, 
and generally speaking this system has worked very 
satisfactorily. Some chiefs who were inclined to con- 
tinue their despotism of early days, have had to be 
replaced by ones more obedient to the Government. 
Thus through the wise administrative ability of the late 
King Albert, changes have been brought about which 
have greatly benefited the country. It has become safe 
to travel the forest paths of the Congo. Some few of 
these paths have become auto roads, and many miles 
of railroads have been laid. 

A railroad was begun and completed by 1913. This 
Matadi Railroad runs for two hundred and fifty miles, 
and was built at the cost of twelve million dollars, and 
four thousand lives. A shorter railroad running north 
from Boma to Tschela was laid, and is a very great 
help to our work, eliminating several days of hard 
walking every time a missionary travels from Boma to 
the central part of the work at Kinkonzi. 

Recently constructed is the coast-to-coast railroad, 
which goes from Lobito Bay on the west coast, more 
than two thousand miles across Central Africa until it 
reaches Beira Port on the Indian Ocean. These rail- 
roads were laid at vast cost to the governments; such 
amazing expenditures were made for the sake of com- 
merce. For the gold and diamonds of the interior, for 
the wealth to be gotten from the mines and the forests 
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of Belgian Congo and Angola, men have gone in and 
suffered and died. How much greater zeal and unceas- 
ing labor should be poured forth for the souls of men 
and women enshrouded for long centuries in the dark- 
ness of heathenism, witchcraft, and degrading customs! 
Stanley’s designation, “The Dark Continent,” was 
given not merely because they were a dark-skinned peo- 
ple, but more because of the native religions, which, in 
their vileness and degradation, have left their followers 
morally and spiritually in the blackness of darkness. 
But even while Stanley was pushing his way through 
the forests of Congo missionaries were also pressing © 
in to establish stations and begin their ministry of en- 
lightenment. Naturally, Livingstone’s fellow country- 
men were the first to be ready to meet this great need. 
In World Dominion we read of Robert Arthington 
of Leeds, England. “Born to riches, he voluntarily 
accepted poverty. Brought up in a cultured environ- 
ment and given a university education, he deliberately 
narrowed his interests and cut down his wants. Accus- 
tomed to the amenities of a well-appointed home, he 
lived in one room and dined on a herring and a crust 
of bread. All the while his wealth mounted up, and he 
died a millionaire. He denied himself all the luxuries 
and many of the necessities of life, not for any delight 
in heaping up money, but because he was under con- 
straint. It was his consuming purpose that the Gospel 
might be offered to all men without delay. To advance 
this purpose he dressed shabbily, ate frugally and lived 
in penury.”’ He studied constantly that he might know 
strategic centers which should be opened for the Gos- 
pel. Among other places he was intensely interested in 
the Congo and wrote to the British Society urging them 
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to enter it at once. He gave large sums for this purpose 
to the Livingstonia Mission. 

Again in The Congo for Christ, by Rev. J. B. Myers, 
we read of a letter received by their society written by 
a Staffordshire collier: 


“25 September 1877. 
“DEAR SIRS: 


“Ever since my conversion, now some years ago, I 
have taken a deep interest in mission work, especially 
mission work in Africa. I always carry a map of Af- 
rica in my pocket, and look over it in my spare time in 
the pit. For some time I have been thinking of the 
great Congo River, and have been praying that mis- 
sionaries may be sent there, and I now see in The Mis- 
stonary Herald that the answer is coming, and that the 
Lord has put it into Mr. Arthington’s mind. 

“Times have not been very gay with us of late, but I 
have put by, from time to time, a little for Africa, and 
now with a glad heart I send you a £5 bank note for 
the Congo Mission with a prayer that the Lord may 
bless it, and I remain, Yours in Christ, 

“A STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIER. 


“P. S.: I have just heard about Mr. Stanley and his 
wonderful journey. How the Lord seems to be open- 


ing up Africa! Can’t we all do something more for 
Africa?” 


A similar wave of devotion, consecrated prayer, and 
sacrificial giving was evidenced in the lives of a great 
company of Christians in the United States. The 
Christian Church was awakened to the need of the 
Congo and, at last, after its centuries of sin, sadness, 
and sorrow it was about to hear of Christ “the Lamb 
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of God who taketh away the sin of the world,” the One 
who is able to solve their every problem. 

The Interior, in the following article, shows some- 
thing of the problem and difficulties encountered by 
missionaries pioneering in the Congo: 

“The evangelization of Africa is, in many respects, 
the most stupendous responsibility of the Christian 
Church. Few of us have an adequate conception of the 
magnitude of the field, or of the peculiar difficulties 
which must be encountered and overcome. Think of 
a continent whose broad extent equals all of North 
America and Europe combined, which in the memory 
of men yet living was a terra incognita, and even now 
is very imperfectly explored. | 

“The extent and physical character of the country 
has made the problem of transportation one of enor- 
mous difficulty. Not only absence of railroads, but of 
roads of any kind, makes travel a constant hardship and 
adventure. Supplies must be carried hundreds of miles 
on the heads of native porters, at great expense. Then 
the climate is the most trying in the world for the 
European and American. 

“But difficult and unpromising as this field is, the 
Christian Church has entered it on every side, and from 
the coast has been pushing into the interior with a 
courage that has surmounted every obstacle.” It has 
realized its sacred obligations as it has seen that: 

“The great world’s heart is aching, aching fiercely in the night; 
And God alone can heal it, and God alone give light; 


And the men to bear that message, and to speak the living Word, 
Are you, and I, my brothers, and the millions that have heard. 


“Can we close our eyes to duty? Can we fold our hands at ease 

While the gates of night stand open to the pathways of the seas? 

Can we shut up our compassions? Can we leave our prayers unsaid 

Till the lands which Hell has blasted have been quickened from 
the dead?” 


CuaprTer III : 
PIONEERS TO BENIGHTED TRIBES 
D* A. B. SIMPSON, in his introduction ‘to 


Iwenty-five Wonderful Years, says, “I can 

well remember the nights I walked up and 
down the sandy beach at Old Orchard, Maine, in the 
Summer of 1881, and asked God in some way to raise 
up a great missionary movement that would reach the 
neglected fields of the world, and utilize the neglected 
forces of the church at home as was not being done. 
I little dreamed that I should have some little part in 
such a movement, but even then the vision was given 
of souls yet to be born like the stars of heaven and like 
sands upon that seashore. .. . We thank God for a 
consecrated army of more than a thousand men and 
women in our home and foreign field, whose supreme 
watchword is the fulness of Jesus for His people and 
the evangelization of the world in the present genera- 
tion.” 

The Congo has the honor of having received the first 
of those whom this movement has sent forth, for, in 
1884 a band of five young men set sail for Congo. 

It was an inspiring and unusual scene as the great 
ship set sail. Back in the mission hall which Dr. A. B. 
Simpson had opened, this party had been definitely 
committed to the Lord of the harvest. On the wharf 
a company of God’s saints stood, with prayers in their 
hearts and songs on their lips, bidding a final and fond 
farewell. As the ship pulled away from shore, the 
hymns echoed and reechoed, until the eager missionary 
party was entirely lost to view. Lost to view but not 
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to mind! This company stood ready to intercede and 
uphold the outgoing party. Many nights of prayer and 
days of fasting were honored by the blessing of God 
bestowed upon the young lives that had gone forth, 
consecrated to the service of opening up a work in 
Congo. 

Dr. A. B. Simpson had prayed for a work which 
would reach neglected fields. In the Congo Dr. David 
Livingstone had repeatedly urged that missionaries 
“leave the unhealthful, fever-stricken, trade-cursed, 
tribes of the coast,” and “penetrate into the interior 
where the Gospel might be preached unhindered by the 
hostile influence of demoralizing traders.” But those 
benighted tribes on the coast needed the light of the 
Gospel, and so it was to this neglected people that the 
first missionaries of our society went. 

The party arrived in England January 5, 1885, and 
at Cabinda, Congo, February 4, 1885. Word, Work 
and World of 1885 says: “It was impossible for 
the African party to remain at Cabinda, the station 
where they had advised to begin their work, this owing 
to the baneful influence of the Portuguese who had in- 
duced the native chiefs to sign a treaty refusing to 
grant land to English or other nationalities. The mis- 
sionaries, therefore, were not permitted to settle, or 
even to erect their tent, but were obliged immediately 
on landing to start inland on foot.” 

Itinerating through the lower Congo they met with 
scenes of darkness which appalled them; with slavers 
who hated and opposed them; with rum, which a 
friendly sea captain told them would do more to de- 
grade the people than they could ever do to lift 
them up; finally, malaria had to be grappled with, and 
the leader of the party fell under its power. The mis- 
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sion of this first party ended in seeming defeat. They 
had not even established a station. But was their labor 
all in vain? No. For “they that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy,’ Psalm 126:5, and for every life sacri- 
ficed on heathen shores there have been, in after years, 
many souls reaped for the Master. 

Another party went to Congo in 1888, which suc- 
ceeded in establishing a mission station at Ngangila. 
Several of the early missionaries tell us how the im- 
perative need for suitable houses in which to live, and 
churches in which to worship and teach school, com- 
pelled them to spend much of their time in sawing lum- 
ber, making bricks, and building. Native labor was 
very hard to get, and none of it was skilled labor. Time 
for language study, which all knew to be of vital im- 
portance, was most difficult to snatch. Working all 
day in the tropical heat left their bodies too weary for 
evening work. Minds simply would not function. Yet 
the fire of the Holy Ghost burned constantly in their 
hearts and urged them on to new endeavor. Faith 
looked ahead, and saw the day when there should come 
a people for His name to Christ from even such dark 
scenes as they saw all about them. 

During the early years of missionary labors in the 
Congo, there were continuous records of deaths due to 
sunstroke, African fevers, and other causes. There 
were sicknesses,. trials and tragedies enough to dis- 
hearten and discourage any group. Writing in 1914, 
in Twenty-five Wonderful Years, Dr. G. P. Pardington 
gives the sad story of these first years in Congo. Brave, 
talented, and gifted young men and women gave their 
lives in and for Congo; some a short time after arriv- 
ing on the field, some while returning home on fur- 
lough, and some during a second term. Of all these it 
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must be remembered, as one of the pioneer party going 
out in 1884, said, while standing looking at Living- 
stone’s grave in Westminster Abbey: “Yes, ‘God 
buries the workmen, but carries on His work.’ Living- 
stone has passed away, but the work continues, and 
God is calling out others to fill the places of those who 
have laid down their lives in the Dark Continent.” 

When letters came home telling of one death after 
another, the home constituency was filled with anguish. 
They met this emergency on their knees. The on- 
slaughts of the Enemy were terrible, and they realized 
that Satan was making a desperate stand to retain this 
country, which had been for so many years under his 
undisputed dominion. Recently an old lady told me 
she well remembers that time. “Literally the whole 
Alliance constituency were on their faces before God 
weeping, pleading for Congo,” she said. 

God answers prayer. It was in answer to these fer- 
vent, effectual prayers that a lessening of these trage- 
dies came; it was in answer to prayer that the first 
souls were saved in the Congo; undoubtedly, it was in 
answer to prayer that God placed upon the hearts of the 
few saved natives—who were a naturally indolent peo- 
ple—the burden and zeal to tell others this wondrous 
story which had changed their lives. - 

Meanwhile, the natives were much impressed by the 
quiet, peaceful manner in which the missionaries met 
death. Death, to the Congoese, is a time for wild yell- 
ing, screaming, and wailing, until it seems the very air 
is filled with demons. The missionaries who laid down 
their lives in Congo are, indeed, numbered among those 
“who being dead, yet speaketh,” for even the heathen 
natives sensed that death to them was robbed of its 
terrors, as they witnessed the triumphant passing of the 
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dying Christian to be with his Lord. Nor could they 
fail to be impressed by the peaceful, trustful spirit of 
those missionaries left behind, as they buried their loved 
ones, and sang their songs of victory concerning the 
Better Land, the meeting “Over There,” and the soon 
Coming of Chirst. The missionary who established 
the first station, at Ngangila, was called upon to bury 
his wife and their infant child—both in one grave— 
but God’s grace proved sufficient, and so upheld him 
in that trying hour as to speak loudly to the hearts of 
the heathen, and caused them to realize that the Chris- 
tian’s God is a living God. 

Itinerating from Negangila, a suitable and well- 
located site was found, which was also opened and 
building work begun. This was Vungu station. Con- 
cerning its opening we have the following incident 
from the pen of the superintendent of the mission, 
which shows how the forces of evil fought against the 
bearers of light when they came to bring them the mes- 
sage of Life. “On the 26th of September, 1890, my 
call at Vungu was very different from the first visit (in 
June, 1890). Before I entered it I heard the most tre- 
mendous noise I ever heard made by human voices. 
Everybody was angry and all trying to speak at the 
same time. When I entered the town, I learned the 
trouble was all caused by my appearance. The chiefs 
from the neighboring towns had come to drive me away 
because they feared that I had come to interfere with 
their giving poison to those whom they supposed were 
_ witches. I reasoned with them four days before I could 
get them quiet. During all this time I was without 
food and water. Oh, how I cried unto God! In the 
afternoon of the fourth day I went into a little piece of 
woods near the town, and I fell on my face and said: 
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“Jesus, I can’t stand it any longer,’ and I broke down in 
tears. In a few seconds I looked up and said, ‘Father, 
I beg of You to hold up my hands; they are getting 
weary!’ Instantly the joy of the Lord filled my soul, 
and I felt so happy that I just shouted for joy and 
looked up and said, ‘Though Thou slay me, yet will I 
trust Thee.’ 

“IT went back to the town amid the multitude, and 
instantly these words flashed through my mind, ‘Lo, I 
am with you!’ and I said, “Glory, that’s Jesus!’ As I 
was about to give a great shout for joy, a very power- 
ful chief stepped in front of me and said, ‘We have 
taken your words as true, and have concluded not to 
drive you out. I want to tell you I am glad you did 
not get angry with us.’ 

“T then told him I never had been treated so in all 
my life before, never had been so long without food 
and water, never had been so long without rest; but I 
told him that the God whom I served was able to keep 
that which I had committed unto Him. I explained 
it was not I, but Jesus. 

“In a little while I had shaken hands with all the 
kings, and they departed in peace. In five minutes the 
dear Lord sent me some food by the hand of a native, 
and there was so much gratitude in my heart that I 
could hardly swallow it.” 

Another station, Kiama, was established, and for 
several years these were the centers of the work. The 
missionaries made surveys in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the land, its strategic centers, and the people. 

Itinerations, though wearisome, are the delight of 
every missionary, for they bring one into close touch 
with the people in their towns, and both inspire and 
stimulate faith, as one sees what changes have been 
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wrought while they impel to more strenuous endeavor 
as one views the land remaining unpossessed. Pressed 
with the work of building, and sandwiching in language 
study, the early missionaries snatched every opportu- 
nity to itinerate through the villages—whether for a 
week-end, or for several days or a longer period. We 
shall travel along with one of our pioneer missionaries 
who has given us an account of itinerating at a time 
when no change had, as yet, been wrought, and all was 
land remaining unpossessed. 

“T mount my faithful donkey and with several of the 
older station boys carrying such loads as a folding 
table, camp cot, chop box and kitchen utensils, a couple 
of small iron trunks in which are my clothes, blankets 
and trade goods to buy food for the boys, and a shot- 
gun to shoot game along the way. We often see doves, 
parrots, wild peacocks and eagles in the trees as we pass 
along, which make wholesome eating for the boys, and 
they are delighted to get them. Nothing seems to 
please the townspeople more than to see one shoot a 
bird up ina tall tree, far beyond the reach of their cheap 
flintlock guns, which are the only kind allowed them 
by the Government. | 

“Before we make our first stop for the night we have 
passed over hills so high and so steep, and with such 
slippery paths, that a person has to climb at least one 
before they can be appreciated. The donkey can hardly 
get himself up, much less carry anyone. While many 
of the people, and all the small boys stand around 
watching, my supper gets prepared. One of the men 
parades around the town showing the trinkets, safety 
pins and fishhooks, which he will trade for food, and 
before long the women bring, in their black earthen 
pots, kettles of steaming food. This is composed of 
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beans, plantains, peanuts and greens, all cooked in palm 
oil and highly seasoned with red peppers. 

“After supper, sitting by the camp fire in the middle 
of the village, the old, old story is told which sounds 
so strange and foreign to their every thought, that 
hearing they seem to hear but do not understand. Many 
of them think it is a great big joke. The native evan- 
gelist, Vangu, explains again, minutely, the wonderful 
story of love, and then they laugh and joke about what 
they have heard, some of them questioning most fool- 
ishly. There are, though, a few exceptions, and some 
question intelligently, and inquire and seek to fully 
understand what they have heard, even severely rebuk- 
ing the others for their folly and noise. 

“On this trip the adversary seemed to be doing his 
best to make matters worse, for the donkey was taken 
sick in the night and had to be sent home. (Note: The 
use of donkeys has since proven entirely impracticable. 
They have to be imported, and have but a short life on 
account of the dreaded tsetse fly.) Later in the day 
one of the boys became sick and had to be left in a 
town, and finally the evangelist had a boil on his lip 
and could not speak for several days. However, we 
praise the Lord, for we know He went before and pre- 
pared the way so that no inconvenience or trouble re- 
sulted. 

“The towns in this hilly section are mostly quite large 
and built on top of the hills or ridges. Some of them 
seem to be almost among the clouds, and from several 
the sight is indeed grand—the deep, narrow gorge-like 
valleys hundreds of feet below you, and similar valleys 
intersecting the hills in all directions. Wherever one 
looks large towns can be seen. They are nearly hid- 
den from view by the tall plantains and bananas which 


BUSH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Of course there must be a place in our 
Congo schools for the babies! 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


You would have to move around a bit to keep dry when a real 
rain strikes this roof 


THREE SETS OF TWINS 


No ‘“‘Quints” as yet, but three of our native 
workers’ wives have twins 
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surround them, while the tall stately palms tower over 
them all.” 

How the missionary heart must have yearned over 
those towns and peoples lying without the gospel mes- 
‘sage, and how sorely he must have felt it that the little 
time he was able to snatch for this trip was wholly in- 
adequate to visit them all! 

Again he says: “Where the people were the most 
bold, and Satan’s power and opposition most seen, there 
He was the most precious and gave great liberty in 
speaking, bringing illustration after illustration from 
native life to make clear to those who seemed really 
desirous to hear the blessed message of salvation. 
Often in the service as the truth was presented some 
of the older and more vicious ones would get up and 
walk away, speaking lightly and often angrily of what 
they had heard, to detract the attention of the others 
from the message. 

“It is a common thing to hear them calling on the 
evil spirits, or zindoks when someone is ill, asking them 
to stop eating the sick one. Often they promise to kill 
a pig, which they prize above all their animals, or else 
a sheep or goat, for the zindoki to eat, if they will cease 
troubling the sick one. This seems rather farcical when 
we know that they themselves eat the animal in the end. 
One evening when I was having supper the witch 
doctor was performing over a sick child a few houses 
away. As I entered another town I came upon a white- 
haired woman performing over a sick person with 
strange looking charms about her in which she trusted 
for her power to heal! We often hear of the awful 
custom of the giving of poison going on all about us. 
Very early one morning I was awakened by a man 
walking up and down the center of the town calling in 
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a loud voice to the zgimdoki to listen and hear the words 
of the white man, and then he repeated all he had heard 
the night before with various thoughts of his own 
thrown in, taking two hours for this and only stopping 
as the light broke. It is sad to hear these things, but 
doubly so to be brought face to face with them. Pray 
that there may be many called by the Holy Spirit to 
leave all and hasten out to carry the glad message to 
all parts of dark Congo; to rescue these people from 
the awful bondage with which Satan has bound them, 
lo, these many generations.” 

Such itinerations were made in all directions from 
the stations whenever possible. At the same time, men 
and boys were induced to work on the stations, receiv- 
ing cloth, beads and trinkets as remuneration, money 
being useless to them. A station school was main- 
tained so that while helping about the building and 
doing other necessary work these men were also learn- 
ing that Christ died for them, and that the Lord had 
given us His Word which they could learn to read. 
Gradually through the daily preaching of the Word, 
through its use in the station school, and through the 
lives of the missionaries, light dawned upon some of 
these heathen souls, and a few were won for His name. 

The first recorded baptism took place November 20, 
1892, when a young boy was baptized. There had 
been but a very few attending the meetings, but one 
Sunday a fetish priest, with a crowd, attended. This 
boy stood up and read the Word, and boldly testified 
before them all, saying, “I must speak because my 
heart is so rejoiced to see you come to hear the words 
of God. I am very happy here in the work the Lord 
gives me to do. But, oh, I long to tell the people about 
Jesus.” 
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Later, in 1893, several were baptized. More fol- 
lowed the ensuing year, and their glad testimonies were 
now added to those of the missionaries to bring the 
news of salvation to many others. 

These first baptismal services were of intense interest 
to the heathen around the mission stations. Most of 
the people were afraid to witness the ceremonies, but 
there were others who had begun to long after the 
better ways taught them, who came gladly and joined 
heartily in the singing of hymns at the water’s edge. 
Still others were curious but half afraid. They came, 
but hid behind trees. Unbelievable tales had been 
spread around about the rite. It was said to be true 
that the white man would hold the person under the 
water until blood appeared, and other repellent stories. 
Therefore, the simple service of song, prayer and ex- 
hortation, combined with the clear, ringing testimony 
of each candidate as he stepped into the water, gave 
evidence far and near that this too, like the other mis- 
sion services, was a very blessed one. 

One of the first converts was Masunda, of Kiama. 
This man was a trader. It is customary with the Euro- 
pean traders to give a trustworthy person a load of 
cloth, blankets, and trinkets to carry through the towns 
and establish trade for them. One such trip took 
Masunda through the Ngangila Station just as a serv- 
ice was being conducted in the chapel. He was at- 
tracted by the singing and entered the building. At the 
close of the meeting he stood and said that this was 
the first time he had ever heard this wonderful story 
that God loved him and gave His Son to die for him. 
He testified that this message had brought great joy 
and happiness to his heart. From that meeting 
Masunda went forth a new creature in Christ. He con- 
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tinued to trade, but dealt honestly with all his cus- 
tomers. Everywhere he went he proclaimed the glad 
story of redeeming grace which had brought him from 
darkness to light. So many believed his message and 
were turning from their idols to serve the living God 
that the fetish priests became alarmed and attempted 
to do away with Masunda. 

To accomplish this they charged him with witchcraft, 
and with being the cause of an epidemic of dysentery 
sweeping the section at that time. In order that it 
might not appear that they brought this charge against 
him as a Christian another man was also charged with 
the same crime. Tho two were, therefore, brought be- 
fore the tribunal of chiefs and witch doctors, and were 
commanded to drink nkasa poison as the test of inno- 
cence. The heathen man took the portion given him, 
and in due time fell off into sleep from which he never 
awoke. The witch doctors, in great triumph, an- 
nounced to the assembled people their power in locating 
one of the guilty parties. 

Now, as Masunda was commanded to drink his cup 
of poison, he tried to reason with the judges, and to 
prove to them that what he was telling the people could 
not possibly bring any harm upon them. He said that 
if they would repent and believe the message of the 
Gospel, he was sure God would stay the plague and heal 
their sick ones. The witch doctors insisted, however, 
that the test be given and forced Masunda to drink the 
poison cup. Raising it to his lips, he looked to heaven 
and prayed, ‘Lord Jesus, save me from this death and 
deliver me from their hands.” Believing his prayer 
was answered, he drank the cup. The chiefs and all 
the others expected to see Masunda swoon and fall as 
they had seen the heathen man do, and as they had seen 
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men do hundreds of times in similar cases. But no. 
It seemed rather to have exhilarated him, and he stood 
before them all proclaiming the good news of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

Night came on and all went to their beds fully ex- 
pecting that by morning Masunda would be dead, for 
if one way fails there are others by which the witch 
doctor usually overcomes his victims. It was Masunda, 
however, who beat the early morning drum and called 
the people together to hear another gospel message. 
The witch doctors then demanded that he be clubbed 
and beaten to death, but the leading chief arose in pro- 
test and declared, “This is God’s man, let him go free.” 

Masunda continued on, from town to town, witness- 
ing for some years to the glad story of God’s redeem- 
ing love, but his enemies finally managed to put an end 
to his life. 

In later years, because of lack of workers, the sta- 
tions of Ngangila and Kiama were consolidated with 
Vunegu. 

A new station was planted at Mazinga in 1892. Con- 
cerning this section the missionary builder wrote: “The 
people round about here are the most depraved I have 
met in Africa. Intercourse with European traders, and 
rum and guns, have not added to their elevation, but 
made them still more miserable. They covet things 
carnal, but seem utterly disinterested in things spir- 
itual.”’ | 

Houses were built, and schools started which were 
meeting with promising success when, some years later, 
a government edict demanded that the missionaries 
evacuate at once. It was claimed that this ground had 
been purchased by a plantation firm, and unless every- 
thing owned by the mission was removed by a certain 
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date there would be a heavy fine imposed. What a 
heartbreaking task befell the missionary. who had this 
station to dismantle! 

A native evangelist was established in a near-by 
town and continued to preach the Gospel, with marked 
success. Later, about 1898, land was secured at Lolo 
Mazinga, about one mile away, and a new station 
erected there. For many years this was the hardest, 
most difficult part of our Congo field, but God has re- 
warded the faithfulness of His servants’ labors. At 
present the church at Lolo Mazinga has a membership 
of 365. Early in 1937 leaders of the Congo Church 
and the Mission made a new arrangement of church 
districts and the Vungu district with eight church cen- 
ters, including Ngangila and Lolo Mazinga, has 2 mem- 
bership of 1,447. 

Maduda was opened in 1893. Davidi Mato, who 
has for many years been the beloved and devoted pas- 
tor of this church, has written us his recollections of 
the beginning of this work which has brought many 
thousands from darkness to light. He has told us that 
he was so small when he came to the station that the 
missionaries had difficulty to find a suitable task for 
him. He writes: “We saw that white people of God 
had come to our land of the Mayombe. We, the citi- 
zens of Mayombe, were afraid and the chiefs thought 
that the white people had come to eat us. Some fled, 
and some were afraid to come near a white person. 
But they persevered in going to the town evening after 
evening where they would sing hymns and try, in their 
limited knowledge of our language, to explain the Way 
of Life. The people began to listen a little, but it was 
a common thought that if you are pleased with the 
words of God you are a witch. The missionaries used 
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trinkets, knives, buttons, bells, and brass tacks to buy 
their food, and for these things the people began to 
come to trade with them. 

“The missionaries asked for two, or more, boys fibre 
each town to come and work for them, and learn to 
read and write. Our elders were pleased with the 
prospects of our earning cloth, so they allowed us to go. 
One of my father’s brothers tried to hinder me, saying 
that he did not want me to become a witch. Therefore, 
I went at night to the missionary and had him write 
my name. 

“Some of us were saved and, in 1897, twelve were 
baptized. I then went, in company with another boy, 
to be a teacher, and God gave us some souls in the vil- 
lage to which we went. 

“At this time my brothers tempted me to go and work 
for the plantation men. We knew that with the learn- 
ing we had acquired in the school we could get very 
good money at the plantation. But God’s Holy Spirit 
held me and I had no peace to think of that plan. My 
brothers went and eventually left the Lord through 
following that way, which makes me glad indeed that 
He kept me from going.” 

There came a time when this station had to be closed 
as the limited number of missionaries on the field made 
it impossible to keep it open. This young man, Davidi 
Mato, volunteered to undertake the work at the station, 
thinking that within a year or so there would be other 
missionaries to reopen it. He has labored on, year 
after year, and God has mightily blessed his efforts. 

Maduda has had a slogan, “An evangelist in every 
town,” and has worked indefatigably toward this goal. 
She has men in nearly every nook and corner of the 
Congo work, who have left their homes and gone forth 
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to open schools in other districts than her own. Today, 
the membership of the churches in the Maduda district 
is 3,657. 

Yema was opened in 1994, Tomasi Paku, who is the 
chairman of our Congo work, tells his recollections of 
early days in Yema. 

“T was sent to Yema in 1900. We saw no trouble 
with the people, but Satan tormented us very much until 
he nearly overcome us all. It was a strange work to 
us. There was not one among our Congo people who 
had done this work before and could keep instructing 
and correcting us. Oh, there is sorrow when I remem- 
ber those by-gone days and the way I cried to God all 
the time. But His grace was sufficient! 

“When I came to Yema the Lord. desired to use me 
in holiness and in truth. One night I could not sleep. 
I turned and turned, but no sleep came all night. I 
groaned and I wept, crying out, ‘Surely God is not 
with me!’ After I had gotten still the Lord Jesus ap- 
peared to me and I talked with Him. Since that time 
I have seen a great difference in my heart and my 
work. I have a hunger for God excelling what I had, 
and His work prospers greatly. 

“Seven people were first baptized here at Yema. God 
has so richly blessed His work that now there are seven 
great divisions of it. 

“We had a very hard time to persuade the women 
to attend church. If they wished to do so, they were 
forbidden by their owners, who said that witchcraft 
was in the mission, and if they entered they would have 
no children. A girl came to the house of God and there 
was a long lawsuit about it. Her elders were deter- 
mined that she would not be allowed to attend church. 
But we finally carried the matter to the State and they 
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said she was her own and could go where she pleased. 
After that she came to the mission and was wonderfully 
saved. She became my wife. God has blessed us 
richly and given us ten children. 

“The Christians at Yema know how to pray and to 
trust God for their bodies. They come to be anointed 
with oil and are healed. Some do not wish to go toa 
doctor, but trust God only. 

“T love God’s Word. When we were building the 
house of God I went with the church men to saw 
boards, and I left my Bible. I got so thirsty to read 
God’s Word I sent a boy in haste to bring it. When 
he returned I took my Bible and kissed it, and said, 
‘Oh, my friend has come!’ I have never left my Bible 
since that time. 

“In the opening of an outschool near Yema there 
was a chief who hated us. He formed a battle against 
us. With very many people he entered the town, 
caught all who were in the church, and carried them to 
his prison. The evangelist was there, and they put a 
cord on his neck and drew him through the town, then 
left him for dead; but God raised him up. Then the 
chief brought his battle into Yema. They shot two and 
wounded others. We were afraid, fearing that per- 
haps he would kill our work here at Yema, but the Lord 
overcame him. He is dead many years, but God’s work 
is still going on. Who is able to hinder the Lord?” 

A young man ministered, as a new missionary, at 
Yema. Within a year he took sick and died. Among 
his papers was found a prayer list, and on that list the 
name of Mabengi. But Mabengi was far from any 
thoughts of God, for he was Kapita (Captain) Ma- 
bengi, famous among servants of the State and em- 
ployed by a white man, more infamous still, whom the 
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natives called Kikwanga. He had been in warlike oper- 
ations with Kikwanga. They had entered a town using 
guns, spears, knives, and swords with which they had 
killed right and left. 

Shortly after this, in passing the mission, he heard 
a hymn being sung which expressed that killers and all 
evil persons will go to hell. This brought strong con- 
viction to his soul. He had the “smell” of blood on 
his hands. He went to the stream and tried the white 
man’s soap, but still he smelled blood. He took sand 
and gravel and rubbed his hands, but to no avail. 
Finally, in desperation, he went to his house and told 
his wife his trouble. She quickly told him that “noth- 
ing but the blood of Jesus” would avail for washing 
away sin, even though she was not, herself, a saved per- 
son. He went to Christ and found that indeed the 
blood avails. Later the wife was saved too. Because 
of his infamous life and connections with the official 
life of the country, he was not baptized until three 
years after his wife. 

Mabengi felt called of the Holy Spirit to witness. 
This he did wherever he met anyone. He went to men 
working in the forest, to women in their fields, and 
preached in all the surrounding villages. 

He went to Ndingi in 1905. Although scarcely able 
to read he would go through the Scripture he was to 
use so often that he would be able to read it well. There 
were many interesting experiences in the opening of 
the Ndingi work, for Chief Mandingi was a cruel man, 
and an avowed enemy. The townsmen were told that 
whoever killed Mabengi would go unpunished. Many 
attempts were made to kill him, but God frustrated all 
plans and His man lived many years continually wit- 
nessing both far and near. 
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A friendly man brought his little daughter that she 
might live with Mabengi’s wife and be taught. This 
man was given poison but he survived. Later they cut 
his throat and hid his grave by felling trees over the 
place. 

Mabengi and his wife were accustomed to spend 
much time in prayer. He habitually kept one room 
apart, which was known as his prayer room. It was a 
common sight to see his house surrounded with sick 
people who had come to be prayed for. No one was 
ever turned away. All else was laid aside while the 
sick received his full attention. 

Ndungi Vuluka was blown with a blow snake, which 
meant certain death. He was in his field stooping down 
when he heard a noise and instantly felt the poison 
blown over his back. He went to the town. As soon 
as Mabengi heard of it, he called the Christians to his 
house and asked them to pray that this man would get 
a vision of hell. Shortly after Ndungi called Mabengi, 
saying he could think of nothing but the awfulness of 
hell. Mabengi pointed out that his condition was a 
direct answer to prayer, telling him that his friends 
were asking that very thing of the Lord. He then led 
him to accept Christ as his Saviour, and later prayed 
with him for healing. There was no food cooked in 
the Christians’ homes that evening, for all persevered 
in prayer and Ndungi was marvelously healed. He tes- 
tified widely, and missionaries at Yema saw his back 
a few days later where the marks of the poison were 
plainly visible. 

Mabengi and the Ndingi Christians witnessed 
throughout their own country, but not content there, 
they crossed into the Portuguese Congo. Soldiers and 
rulers repeatedly beat him and sent him home, where 
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he remained until God’s Spirit moved him to go again. 
Today there is a flourishing work at Caio Poba, in 
Portuguese Congo, largely resulting from the persistent 
efforts of Mabengi and Ndingi Christians. The first 
baptisms at Ndingi were in 1908, and from that time 
the church has grown numerically and spiritually. 
There are 612 members in the Ndingi church. 

Mabengi and the Ndingi church never ceased to pray 
for Chief Mandingi. As the years went by and the 
Gospel had taken a firm hold in that district, he began 
to show a slightly friendly attitude toward the mission, 
and regarded Mabengi as a friend. He never, how- 
ever, seemed to take any personal interest in the Gospel. 
Mabengi, through more than twenty-five years, carried 
the gospel light to Ndingi and surrounding districts, 
and then went to his heavenly home, and Mandingi was 
still, seemingly, unconcerned for his soul. On the eve- 
ning of March 18, 1936, two young evangelists called 
to see him, as they often had done, and urged him to 
accept the Lord. He answered them gruffly, asking 
why they had not come sooner as he could not see 
the Lord in the dark. They returned the following 
morning and again pled with him to follow Christ, 
and as they talked the light broke in upon his sin- 
darkened soul and old Mandingi, steeped in wickedness, 
was saved from sin and became a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. While very happy in his own salvation, 
he often lamented the wasted years and that he had no 
time to serve the Lord whom he now loved, and thus 
he finished this earthly life. 

Kinkonzi was opened in 1895, and the work was so 
discouraging that the Field Committee at one time de- 
cided to close the station. Scenes of awful cruelty and 
horror were often witnessed in the near-by towns. A 
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missionary came upon a man who had been crucified 
because he was accused of stealing, and he said that 
the tree bore sufficient evidence to prove that many 
others, having displeased their chief, had suffered a like 
fate. The sight of burning embers which revealed a 
recent witch hunt and the death and burning of the sup- 
posed witch were all too common. Therefore, the mis- 
sionaries felt that, despite discouraging circumstances 
the work could not be abandoned. They labored more 
incessantly and prayed more fervently until God sent 
encouragement. 

A great victory was accomplished for the mission, 
at the death of the old heathen chief, N’Konzi. During 
his lifetime he had often been approached regarding his 
own soul’s salvation, but had always nervously dis- 
missed the subject. During his final sickness, however, 
he not only refused the pleas of other chiefs to have a 
witch hunt, but also decreed that no one should be given 
the poison after his death. To the missionary who vis- 
ited him on his deathbed, he spoke animatedly of the 
benefits he and his people had received from the mission 
and admitted that he wished he had been saved. But 
though the joy of knowing that the old man, himself, 
was saved is denied us, still we praise God for the 
change his determined stand against witchcraft made 
in the attitude of his people. 

His son, who succeeded him, was a Christian boy. 
After some time, finding his chieftainship and his 
Christianity to be incompatible, he followed the path 
of worldly gain and became a very hard ruler, taking 
to himself a harem of several wives. This situation 
greatly grieved the missionaries and Christians, and 
prayer has been made for him repeatedly. Last year, 
in the closing exercises of the children’s school there 
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was a little boy who was so small he had to be put on 
a box to be seen. Holding high a hammer he quoted 
the verse, “Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord; 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock to pieces?” 
The district chief .immediately began to act very 
strangely. The missionaries thought he was sick. He 
was carried home in a hammock. The next evening he 
wrote a note saying, “It is not sickness which is trou- 
bling me. It is my sins. Will you come and pray with 
me?” He gave himself unreservedly to the Lord, put 
away his wives, and is today witnessing very happily. 
The little boy’s hammer had been the means of break- 
ing his heart, which for so many years had been like 
the rock. 

Today Kinkonzi is the center of our work, being the 
headquarters of the Mission and the location of the 
Bible Training School with its many activities. The 
Yema church district has been combined with that of 
Kinkonzi so that the Kinkonzi district now includes 
17 church centers with a total membership of 3,873. 


Another of the early converts at Kinkonzi was a boy 
who worked on the station. In The Alliance Weekly 
of August 27, 1904, we find this interesting letter which 
he had written to the children’s corner: 


“My FRIENDS IN JESUS: 


“Hunger is with me to tell you how I received Jesus 
in my heart. When the white men first built in our 
country we were much surprised to see them. Once I 
went with others to the station to sell wood. We heard 
them singing hymns. We returned to our villages. 
Some time later I desired to go and work on the station. 
It was a long time before I received the Word of God. 
One day I heard a voice saying to me, ‘Repent,’ but 
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I did not surrender. Another day I heard it again. 
Then I gave up my sins immediately and strange joy 
came into my heart, and I know that day well in which 
I surrendered my heart to Jesus. I have been baptized 
this year, February 15.” 


Exhorting them to pray for an unsaved friend he 
closes with “Your friend in Jesus Christ, 
“MBAMBI.” 


For forty years, and more, steamers carrying mis- 
sionaries have plied their way up the Congo. They had 
stopped at Banana, taken on some fifty to a hundred 
native boys and gone on to Boma and Matadi where 
these boys unloaded the boats. They carried ashore 
the loads of missionaries, but they themselves went 
back to their lives of heathenism and superstition. 
Some ten years ago, when work was being opened in 
the Banana section, Mbambi volunteered to go and 
witness in that hard, swampy, but neglected, section. 
His son went along and helped him in the role of a 
cook boy. Many and varied were the experiences met 
in this district by the sea. When he first went and 
preached to the people they grew interested, but none 
had shown a definite turning of heart to the Lord. It 
was time for the rainy season, but no rain had fallen. 
No rains in Congo mean certain famine, for it is al- 
most impossible to store food. 

They called upon their rain god for weeks. Again 
and again they sacrificed to him, and still no rain. They 
were in distress. Finally they came to the evangelist 
and said, “Our god does not give rain. Can your God 
you have been telling us about give rain?” 

Mbambi had never met this particular test before, 
but he had confidence that his God would meet him and 
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he replied, “My God certainly can give rain. If you 
will put away your gods of wood and stone and pray 
with me we shall have rain.” So they prayed together. 
Then alone went the evangelist and interceded in ear- 
nest. The God of Elijah answered, and rain fell in 
abundance. In one more town the power of God was 
made known and the impotence of those other gods 
which have eyes but see not, ears but hear not, and 
mouths but speak not was demonstrated. 

Once a dying baby was brought to him. Plainly 
nothing could be done to heal the child. They said 
they wanted him to pray to his God. His wife had 
now joined him, and together they besought the Lord 
that if the sparing of this little life would bring glory 
to Him, and would cause souls to be awakened to know 
Him as the true God, that He would heal the baby. 
After they had been in prayer from morning until 
noon time, the baby looked up and asked for food. God 
was glorified and another opening made for the Gospel. 

The first converts in Banana were denied burial in 
the land, and their bodies were hurled into the Congo 
River. Mbambi’s son developed elephantiasis, and suf- 
fered greatly. Mbambi, himself, was very sick with 
dropsy. Thinking that he was dying, he sent a mes- 
senger to the missionary, two days away, who went to 
him immediately. Mbambi testified that he believed 
this sickness had brought him much closer to the peo- 
ple, and was being used for the glory of the Lord. The 
missionary asked him whether he would not like to 
return to Kinkonzi, but he refused, saying that he 
wanted to remain in his field of service. He declared 
that he knew God was able to heal him. So they prayed 
together and the Lord raised him up and has given him 
many years of service since that time. His necessary 
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itinerations, in the pursuit of his evangelistic work, 
lead him through many swamps which are almost im- 
passable, the muddy waters often reaching above his 
waist. Thank God that through Mbambi, and his fel- 
low workers, a people are being saved out of this dis- 
trict too, and many have been brought to Christ. 

The pivotal incident in the Banana work was the 
deathbed testimony of an old chief. He had been a 
bitter enemy of Mbambi, and of the Gospel, and when 
his end drew near he called all the people and the chiefs 
of the surrounding districts to his bedside. He then 
told them that in a dream he had seen that Mbambi, 
whom he had persecuted so severely, was a man of 
God, and was teaching them the true Way. He ex- 
horted all of them to cease their opposition, and accept 
the Lord. His words produced a great effect and many 
turned to God. 

Boma is a typical coast town. A station was opened 
here in 1896, as a receiving home and transport station, 
as well as for regular missionary purposes. The sec- 
tion round about Boma is swampy, and the population 
widely scattered, and consequently hard to reach. The 
work has grown slowly, but through ministering in 
prison, hospital, and plantation meetings there has been 
a constant sowing of the precious Seed of God’s Word 
which we have been promised shall not return unto 
Him void. 

There are 140 members in the Boma church, and 749 
in the Boma district which now includes the Banana 
section. 

Mboka, our one station in the Portuguese Congo, 
was opened in 1907. Concerning the first days there 
one of the pioneer missionaries has written: ‘We tried 
to get a native house to live in but it was difficult, as 
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the natives did not want to sell any. We finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a poor little house, eight by fourteen 
feet. This was our bedroom, dining room, parlor, and 
office, as well as storeroom. Our next problem was to 
get boys to work for us. We had two boys from one 
of our old stations, but could not persuade local boys 
to work for us. After some months the chiefs of the — 
district came and offered us three boys. We had many 
interesting experiences with them, but they stayed 
through the year. One day we killed a kid and gave 
some of the meat to the boys. Later I found that the 
two boys from our old station had eaten all the meat. 
Upon reproving them they laughed and said that the 
other boys were ‘holy’ and could not eat goat meat. All 
their lives they had been warned by the witch doctor 
against eating goat meat lest they die. Some months 
later, however, we again gave them some goat meat and 
this time all the boys ate it. They lived in great fear 
and apprehension until the morning, when we heard a 
great shouting. Going to their house to ascertain the 
cause, we found it was because they had not even felt 
a pain. After this incident they lost faith in the witch 
doctor. 

“Tt was a year before we could persuade any men to 
go with us to itinerate. They were afraid lest we 
would send them away to some plantation. 

“Once while itinerating with some boys we went 
from town to town telling the gospel story as simply 
as possible. One day I saw one of the boys throw 
something into the bushes. Upon investigating I 
learned that it was his fetish. Another confessed that 
he had thrown his away the day before, while the third 
said that the one he was wearing was borrowed for the 
trip. He meant to destroy his upon their return to the 
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station. This was the first indication we had of the 
working of the Gospel in this district.” 

In 1914, seven years after the station was opened, 
three converts were baptized. The following year 
seven more followed the Lord in baptism. There are 
now three growing sections to this work, each with its 
own native pastor—Caio Poba, Mbamba Kikwanga, 
and Mboka. There are eight well-manned Catholic 
stations in this territory. As a result the Christians 
there know what it is to endure hardness and persecu- 
tion for the sake of the Gospel. We thank God for 
Christian workers who stand the test, remain at their 
posts through trying scenes, and cruel beatings, and 
finally “make the wrath of man to praise” Him by win- 
ning precious souls from towns which today “sit in 
darkness” and sorely need the light of the Gospel. 


THE FIRST BAPTISM AT MBOKA 


“A low-thatched roof of reed hut far away 

On mighty Congo’s bank; hark, call of drum! 

The church is full, and ‘Jesus man’ pleads, ‘Come,’ 
Will any heart respond and come today? 


“The first fruits of Mboka have appeared, 
And tender shoots peep upon sterile soil; 
But keen the heathen winds—shall they spoil 
The Good Seed?—thus the longing preacher feared. 


“Yon old tree fallen across the tiny brook 
Makes more than bridge—e’en dark deep pool: 
‘See, here is water!’ and the question shook 
One tender stripling at the mission school. 


“The singing’s over there upon the hill; 
Here steps for baptism now the first ‘I will’ ” 
—John Robertson, LL.D. 


Those first three “TI will’s” have grown until today 
there are 880 followers of Christ in our Portuguese 
Congo work. 
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Kwimba, as an outlying section and church center, 
had long begged to have resident missionaries. Finally, 
in 1926, at the beginning of our preparatory school 
work, it was deemed wise to establish a station there. 
The Christians built a missionary bungalow for which 
the mission furnished the roofing. Kwimba was the 
first to help the mission in this substantial way. 

While there were Christians at Kwimba at that time, 
the surrounding district was unevangelized. The Word 
of God is going forth from this lighthouse and many 
are being brought from darkness to light. A prepara- 
tory school and a large children’s school for the Ndingi, 
Kwimba, and Kakongo sections of the field is main- 
tained at Kwimba. Trained workers are in charge of 
other children’s schools at important centers. To one 
of these the priest recently paid a call, lined up the chil- 
dren, forced them to relinquish the name tags, which 
stated that they were being taught in a mission school, 
then tied “miraculous medals” around their necks and 
departed, these children being expected thenceforth to 
attend the Catholic school. Rome seeks to hinder in 
devious ways, yet the Gospel continues its triumph. 

The churches of Kakongo and Ndingi are now in- 
cluded in the Kwimba district, making a total of nine 
church centers with a combined membership of 1,968. 

Under the blessing of God the work has grown until 
today there are 60 church centers divided into six 
church districts with a total membership of over 12,500. 
These churches support more than 800 native workers, 
including 20 ordained pastors. 

In each district there are many heathen towns which 
still lie in the lap of the Wicked One. Our native 
workers are pressing the battle daily, but there remains 
much land to be possessed. Despite the opposition of 
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heathenism, Rome, and the other powers of darkness, 
the work of the Lord has steadily advanced, and the 
native church is moving forward with remarkable zeal 
for the speedy evangelization of the Master’s vineyard 
in the Belgian Congo. 


CHAPTER IV 
BUSH SCHOOLS 


FTER the first preaching of the Word, and while 
A there were, as yet, only a few who had turned 
from their darkness unto the marvelous light of 
God, there was need for native workers. Year by year, 
as the missionaries met for prayer and conference, they 
tried to plan ways by which their whole territory could 
be evangelized. This task was far beyond the power 
of the little force to accomplish, and they constantly 
grieved that they were unable to occupy the vast terri- 
tory begging for their help. Itinerations through the 
towns had prepared the hearts of the people, and many 
were crying out for someone who could stay with them 
and teach them the Way of Life. Native workers were 
sorely needed. 

Congo presented a unique need. There were no 
schools of any kind throughout the entire land, and the 
people were utterly illiterate. While reducing their 
language to writing, the missionaries began to teach 
the people to read the Word of God for themselves. 
As soon as a little company were saved and able to 
read, the Lord answered prayer and put a burden upon 
their hearts for the lost around them. They presented 
themselves to the Lord, to go forth at His command, 
to preach and teach others what they, themselves, had 
learned. 

Although, according to our standards, they were 
comparatively ignorant and unlearned men, yet they 
were fully consecrated to the Lord and with a burning 
zeal in their hearts they went forth bearing the precious 
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seed, and conducting schools to teach others to read. 
The Lord put His seal of approval upon their efforts, 
and largely through such men the great harvest of 
souls in the Congo has been reaped. Their schools, ob- 
viously, were not of a very high standard from an edu- 
cational standpoint; just as obviously, they were ex- 
cellent schools from a spiritual standpoint. They were 
presenting the Word of Life and enabling men and 
women to turn from their idols to the living God. All 
who came were being instructed to read their Bibles. 
When the day came that one of these jungle folks could 
read and understand the Word of God their joy knew 
no bounds. Undoubtedly, great strength has come to 
the Congo church through their daily gathering to- 
gether to be exhorted in right ways, to hear the Word 
read, to learn to read it themselves, and to memorize 
Scripture. Key verses, chapters, and Psalms were 
committed to memory. The African has a good mem- 
ory. A chief will require them to repeat the history of 
their tribe, and woe be to the boy or girl who forgets 
a name ora place. There were, in this way, many old 
men and old women who never could have attained to 
a knowledge of reading, who said that the letters looked 
like ants crawling around on the page, but who did 
learn Bible portions by heart. This Word of God 
which they had memorized was used by the quickening 
power of the Holy Ghost to the salvation of their souls. 

An elderly man who was saved, and had thus stored 
God’s Word in his heart, wanted to do something for 
his Lord. He thought of several old companions, fel- 
low lodge men of his earlier days, living in a town some 
distance away. He decided to go and live in their vil- 
lage, and tell them the glad story which had changed 
his life. Day by day he visited with these old men, 
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repeating over and over the portions of Scripture 
which he had memorized. In less than a year came six 
other old men with bright glowing testimonies desiring 
to be baptized. How thankful they were to the Lord 
for saving their souls, and to their old friend for carry- 
ing the message! Ere three weeks went by the gates 
of heaven swung open and one of these old men, after 
he had exhorted those around him to accept the Lord, 
went in to be with Him forevermore! 

Perhaps you would like to visit one of these primitive 
schools in a Congo village. We had better plan to spend 
the night in the town, as the school is held very early 
in the morning. We shall need to take along a few boys 
to carry our army cots, cooking kettles, a little food, 
and a change of clothing. Provided with walking 
sticks to help us up the slippery hills, we leave the sta- 
tion in the early afternoon and wend our way along the 
narrow path through the tall, coarse, tropical grass 
which is swaying above our heads, and dripping with 
moisture from the recent rain. Emerging from this tall 
grass, we pass through a comparatively open country. 
We have come to the top of a high hill and stop for a 
few moments to admire the beautiful scenery. Far 
away in the distance the smoke rises from the roofs of 
the village to which we are hastening. Our path now 
leads into a dense forest. As the carriers in front run 
down the steep incline they begin to yell, as only the 
African can. Those behind answer back. Their wild 
halloos echo through the valley, the sound rebounds 
from tree to tree, and the otherwise quiet forest is now 
reverberating with the whoops of these children of the 
jungle. Slowly we descend the slippery hill, catching 
at the vines and grasses from time to time to keep us 
from falling. At the foot of the hill a stream crosses 
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our pathway. How shall we get across? We are 
thankful to see that a tree has been felled across the 
stream to serve as a bridge. Cautiously we pick our 
steps along its slippery, shaky length. A relieved sigh 
. escapes as we reach the other side. 


Some boys had been bathing in the stream, and they 
escort us up the hill, breaking into a run and trying to 
outdo one another in their race to the town roof to beat 
the drum announcing our arrival. Several large razor- 
backed pigs—one of the chief furnishings of a native 
village—wallow in the mire at the side of the road, 
grunting their approval, or disapproval, of our ap- 
proach. A few goats and queer-looking sheep with 
hair instead of wool, run bleating about the town. 

The teacher greets us with a happy smile, and shows 
us the house which we shall occupy for the night. One 
youngster starts to sweep the room, others go to borrow 
chairs for us, and others bring wood and water. While 
our boys erect the camp cots, and tie up mosquito nets 
over them, we visit with the people of the town. 


As darkness falls the drum is beaten and all gather 
in the little village meeting-house for a service. The 
people quickly crowd in and fill up the small building, 
the men occupying the seats on the right, and the 
women on the left of the aisle. Our kerosene lantern is 
tied near the roof where its light will shine best upon 
the pulpit. The service is started, and the whole com- 
pany join heartily in singing the old familiar hymn, 
“What can wash away my sin?” in its new dress of 

Bwevi sukula mvindu ami? 
Menga ma Yesu kaka. 


Bwevi mvuka mu yela kwami? 
Menga ma Yesu kaka. 
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Here we have no need to urge the people to sing! 
Everybody makes a joyful noise unto the Lord. The 


leader beats time by pounding a heavy baton on the 


desk. 

A message is given from the Word, to which the 
audience listens with rapt attention, after which come 
a closing prayer and song. The meeting is dismissed 
and all retire to their houses. 

Very early in the morning we hear the rhythmic 
booming of the drum as it sounds out its first call for 
service and school. For some time prior to this you 
will have heard the voices of the evangelist and his 
wife praying in their hut. They are interceding for 
their school, for the people of the town, for the pastor 
of the church, for the health of the missionaries who 
are in a strange land, for the Home Board, who have 
sacrificed to send them the Word of God, and for all 
the others in the foreign land who are praying for, and 
supporting those who have brought the Word of Life. 
How they praise God for His precious gifts to them! 

In about half an hour—or when the women have 
come back from the stream with the water—the drum 
is beaten again. Now we shall have a chance to see a 
typical Congo bush school. 

Boys and girls come running along, many of them 
hobbling on feet covered with sores, or infested with 
jiggers. Older girls come with a baby brother, or sis- 
ter, dangling in its carrying-cloth at their side. Boys 
of fifteen, or over, rush in for the best seats. For are 
they not the best dressed people there, and the most 
learned? Surely, they should have the best seats! At 


a word of exhortation, however, they soon move along — : 
and yield their chosen seats as the men folks come in. 
Later on, as the singing gets under way, the wom au 


er 
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will straggle in. Rare, indeed, is the woman who does 
not have some finishing touches to add to her house 
work which delays her arrival. 

A preaching service is held, similar to the one con- 
ducted the previous evening, after which the bush 
school begins. This is the order generally followed: 

One or two hymns are sung. 

Prayer is offered. 

Roll call. 

Repeating of many portions of Scripture, Psalms 
and key verses. 

The school is now divided into classes. Herein lies 
the greatest difficulty in the bush school. The teacher 
has scarcely any helpers and there are, of necessity, 
several classes to be taught. He must go from class 
to class, or else use those who know a little to help 
those who know a little less. 

The largest class usually is comprised of the older 
women and men and the smallest children—it is the 
beginner’s class. Some of the older women and men 
will see many a youngster enter the class and go on 
ahead to the next class before they themselves ever get 
to know the difference between ba and da or ta and la. 
Our hearts go out in pity to these poor, ignorant, old 
people who are having such a hard time to learn to 
read, but we admire their pluck and perseverance. 

Over in the corner there is a class of more advanced 
boys and men who are trying to solve simple arith- 
metical problems; a short distance away is a group 
who are endeavoring to combine two syllables such as 
nta-ngu, Bwa-bu, mwa-ngu, or else ka-sa, ta-ta, ma-ma, 
na-ma, etc. On the other side of the room we see a 
group reading the tract, Nzil’amoyo (The Way of 
Life), while still another group, proud possessors of 
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Bibles, are earnestly reading the Book of Acts. At the 
tap of a bell they reassemble for the closing hymn and 
prayer of dismissal. 

Presently, they are off for their day’s labor, some in 
the fields, some hunting, some sewing under the town 
roof, and all of the women to their gardens in the for- 
est, while we turn our faces homeward. Our thoughts 
go back to the school session which we have witnessed. 
We think of its primitiveness and of its many defects, 
and we are sorry it is not better. Then we think of 
what it has accomplished, of those multitudes who have 
been taught in it both to know God and to read His 
Word; and also of the great company who have gone 
out from it to open other bush schools in more distant 
towns, and so spread the knowledge of God. Our 
hearts go out in gratitude to God for what He has 
wrought through this humble channel. 

The difficulties encountered in establishing a Bush 
School are always a repetition of the trials and testings 
of early days. Even today, the evangelist who leaves 
home and goes away to a heathen town to begin a bush 
school in order to teach the natives of that town of 
Christ, encounters heathenism, pagan PPpestion and 
always the enmity of Rome. 

An evangelist entered one of these raw heathen towns 
and preached the Gospel for a year without apparent 
success. To be sure, a few attended the school and a 
few more the services, but none took a stand for Christ. 
It was very disheartening. There were but few evan- 
gelists, and so many villages were pleading for teachers 
that it was deemed advisable to move this one to a 
more promising location. 

The hero of this story was a small, orphan boy. He 
heard that the evangelist was about to leave his town. 
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Leave his town, and just when he had begun to read 
and to understand the Way! Oh, this was sorrow! 
Alone in his house, he wept bitterly! He was a rela- 
tive of the chief of the town. This chief had had 
some of the pupils of the school tied and flogged; cer- 
tain others had mysteriously disappeared. The little 
boy knew he would have no encouragement to follow 
the ways of the mission if he stayed in his town. Still 
a home is a home! All evening he sat and pondered 
what he should do. At last he went to bid the evan- 
gelist good-bye and secretly told him that he had de- 
cided to accompany him. The evangelist did not want 
to be accused of kidnapping the child, so he exhorted 
him to remain in the town. Back to his little hut the 
boy went, but with a sad heart. To go was hard, to 
remain without the meetings and singing of hymns 
would be harder. 

Go, he would go! Early the following morning, 
while it was yet dark, he picked up what belongings he 
had, wrapped them in a mat, and with a little bundle 
of food and some plantains he started off on the two 
days’ journey to the mission station. 

The evangelist had said he would go a certain road. 
When the lad came to a place where the paths diverged 
a voice said to him, “Go the other way; the evangelist 
has changed his mind.” He tried to go on the road the 
evangelist had said he would travel, but could not. 
Again he was restrained, the voice saying, “Go the 
other way.’ He obeyed. About nine o'clock that 
morning he overtook the evangelist, who had, indeed, 
changed his mind, and the journey was completed to- 
gether. 

There were happier days ahead than this boy had ever 
known. He worked on the mission station, attending 
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all the preaching services. Here it was that he came 
to know Christ as his Saviour. The burden of sin 
rolled away and joy filled his heart. He grew daily in 
the knowledge of his new-found Lord and joyfully 
testified in near-by towns, which he visited in the eve- 
ning. He asked for, and received, baptism. 

Whatever he did was done whole-heartedly. This 
was especially manifest in his studies in the station 
school. Books were a delight to him, and he studied 
everything in print in his native language. He also 
became a real student of the Portuguese language. It 
was the desire of his heart to become an evangelist, for, 
he said, “There are many towns like my own where they 
do not know Christ who is so precious to me.” After 
a few years he asked to be sent to the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment Post to try their examination, in order to ob- 
tain a license to teach a bush school. This examination 
is required of all who hope to evangelize in the Portu- 
guese territory. Accordingly, he went, and having suc- 
cessfully passed the examination, was given a permit, 
and sent out to teach in a heathen town. 

At the numerous trading posts the Portuguese tried 
many ways to induce him to drink strong drink, but 
were always unsuccessful. On one occasion they de- 
termined to force him to drink, so several men held 
him while others tried to pour it down his throat. He 
warned them that if a drop, by any chance, got in his 
mouth, it would be their sin and not his, for he would 
never take it willingly. Seeing that they were unable 
to compel him to relinquish his stand, they released 
him. Both traders and rulers admire this modern 
Daniel and are always willing to listen to him as he tells 
them of his Saviour who is mighty to save and strong 
to deliver. 
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About three years ago he came home one evening to 
find that the townspeople had gone to rest for the night. 
He had been tramping for several days preaching in 
the villages. This last day was especially arduous and 
he was fatigued when he reached home. He had hoped 
to find someone to give him food, but as all were 
asleep, he quietly went to his little hut and retired. 

In a short time he was rudely awakened by soldiers 
who entered his hut, and arrested him for harboring 
and allowing a witch doctor to practice in this town. 
He, being the evangelist, was responsible, they charged. 
He declared he had not been home and certainly if 
there were a witch doctor in the town, he would help 
find him and take him to judgment. After some 
search, the witch doctor and all of his regalia and para- 
phernalia were discovered. They asked him why he 
came over from the French territory into the Portu- 
guese, to practice that which had been forbidden by law. 

“Call me, they called me,’’ was his only answer. 

When he realized that they were going to take him 
to the Portuguese official, he began to plead for mercy. 
He offered the evangelist bundles of cloth (bundles of 
cloth, indeed, and he is trying to get bundles of cloth 
to pay on his dowry for his girl!) 

“No, I will not!” the evangelist replied. 

“A goat then, blankets, or a sheep’’—each time the 
bid increased. “Well, then have them all, only do not 
take me.” 

What a temptation this might have been! The sol- 
diers would have taken their share and would have been 
glad to have reported that they had found nothing. 
But the evangelist refused. Refused, and he needing 
just those very things for the dowry. The witch doctor 
began to deride the evangelist. He cursed him! He 
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called down upon his young head all the evil which only 
a witch doctor knows how to invoke. Still he could 
not move the evangelist. Then, with great vehemence, 
he threatened that if he, the great witch doctor, had to 

suffer this indignity and be taken to the post, the evan- 
gelist would surely die. 

The townspeople, thoroughly frightened, began to 
beg him to pacify the witch doctor, but he was adamant. 
Quietly he tried to allay their fears, saying, that the 
witch doctor had no such power as he claimed, and that 
God alone ruled his life. 

They proceeded to the judge. The witch doctor was 
put in prison until morning. During the night one of 
his fellow countrymen, who happened to be working 
at the post, sneaked out and freed the witch doctor. He 
escaped to his own country. Two days he spent on the 
journey home, two days in his own town, and on the 
fifth day he, the witch doctor, suddenly died. 

Through this event the townspeople knew that the 
God of the evangelist was the true and living God, and 
many believed on Him. 

The Lord helped the evangelist secure the dowry 
money, and one day we had a happy Christian wedding 
at the station. He and his wife are joyously serving 
the Lord out in a bush school and through following 
where He leads this little lad has many times proven 
the faithfulness of His God. 

A missionary, in the early days, while ce aee 
decided to stop at the town of the district chief, and ask 
his permission to place a teacher in his town. It was 
noon time on a very hot day when he walked into the 
village. There seemed nothing unusual about the town, 
as he wearily walked toward the chief’s house, praying 
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as he went that God would prosper his journey, and 
give him favor with the chief. 

The native ruler rose and shook hands with the 
white man. The missionary, in his jovial way, ex- 
changed greetings and presented his request to send 
them an evangelist who would teach them to read and 
to know the Way of Life. The chief consented, and 
the missionary, as he left the town, rejoiced in his heart 
that a lighthouse had been established in another dark 
heathen town. As he trudged along the path he 
thanked God for answering prayer and prospering him 
on his errand. Little, however, did he realize how 
fully the Lord had answered that prayer and how the 
angels had guarded his life that day. 

An evangelist and his wife came as promised. In the 
beginning they endured much hardship, but they took 
their troubles to the Lord and found in Him their 
source of strength and courage. Daily they witnessed 
to His goodness and power. Gradually opposition was 
overcome, souls were saved, the town became a center 
from which witnesses were sent forth to more remote 
towns. 

One of their earliest converts has served the Lord 
as evangelist and deacon for years, and is greatly loved 
and highly respected by all who know him. Recently 
he has been ordained to the ministry. During his ex- 
amination for ordination he told the story of the be- 
ginning of the work of the Lord in his town. Graph- 
ically he described the scene when the white man came 
to ask permission of the chief to place an evangelist in 
their town. He told of their fear when they saw the 
white man approaching, lest he should cast a spell upon 
their chief, or harm him in any way. He, with several 
other young men, hid behind some trees, and with their 
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guns leveled at the missionary were ready to shoot him 
should he attempt to injure their chief. Breathlessly 
they awaited a given signal from their leader. 

“Shall we shoot now?” begged the young men. 

“No. Wait. He has done no harm. Wait, we shall 
see what he is about,” cautioned the elder. So they 
waited, impatiently. “Ready now, be ready, boys. He 
comes near the chief,’’ was the whispered word. 

They watched the chief and the missionary exchange 
greetings. The white man appeared friendly and evi- 
dently intended no harm; soon they saw him and their 
chief laughing together good-naturedly. Back in the 
bush the guns were lowered, and the loyal defenders, 
pretending that they were coming in from hunting, 
took their places under the palaver roof, curious to hear 
the white man’s story. 

An evangelist never rests in one town. Having estab- 
lished his little home and started a school, he simply 
uses the town in which he lives as a center, and con- 
siders that as many as ten of the surrounding villages 
belong to him and are his parish. He will establish 
preaching centers in these towns and visit them regu- 
larly, being assisted in this work by the Christians from 
his school. Thereby he maintains his school in his own 
town in the morning, and in the afternoon goes forth 
to pioneer in other places. 

A bush school may be a very interesting meeting of 
natives, if one is just looking on, but it can become a 
very monotonous work. Day after day in the heat, 
with no materials such as are deemed necessary to 
school work, and oftentimes suffering hunger, the 
evangelist plods on. Patience and perseverance are 
prime requisites. Just as the missionary leaves home 
and goes to a strange people, so the evangelist leaves 
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his home and goes to work among strangers. They 
are not all friends. Many of them are very unfriendly. 
Some of them he will win, others will remain implacable 
enemies of him and the Gospel which he brings. He 
is a stranger, and is constantly under suspicion. A\l- 
though his skin is the same color as theirs, yet he has 
renounced the practices of his, and of their, forefathers 
and constantly declares that they must turn from their 
evil ways and accept Christ, in order to escape the 
wrath of a righteous God. 

Many and varied are the problems which a young 
evangelist meets as he takes up work in a bush school. 
Sometimes a chief will be very desirous of a teacher 
in order that he and his people may be taught. He 
figures that a good school in his town will add to his 
prestige when the state official visits it. He will be 
considered a progressive chief. So he makes urgent 
requests for an evangelist to be sent to his town. 

In most cases the people of the town make their ap- 
peals for an evangelist, and if the chief is not openly 
antagonistic he is simply indifferent. And then, again, 
one never knows what attitude the local ruler will 
assume. 

Several delegations had come from this village re- 
questing an evangelist. Two consecrated young cou- 
ples volunteered to go to this large strategic center. 
Since there were no houses or fields, it was decided to 
send men only to begin the work. Early one morning 
they started out, and had soon passed the last village 
they would see until they reached their destination. 
The remainder of their journey was only a trail 
through the lonely mountain forest. The gray parrots 
shrieked shrilly, high up in the topmost branches of the 
tall trees. Many monkeys swung from bough to bough, 
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chattering wildly at these two travelers who were in- 
truding upon their sequestered retreat. Occasionally 
wild animals darted across the narrow path in front of 
them, while elephant tracks were plainly seen along the 
banks of the streams which they crossed. The two 
young men hurriedly tramped on through the dank 
forest, eager to reach their destination before nightfall. 
About an hour before the sun sank over the western 
horizon, the appearance of banana and plantain fields 
told them that their journey was nearly over. 

Upon their arrival at the village, they were received 
with the customary hospitality. Then later, under the 
public roof, they made known their errand. While 
secretly desirous of a school, the villagers dared show 
no interest, lest they should get into trouble with the 
local officials. However, the chief said that they could 
put up a house if they wanted to, but that they need 
not expect any assistance from him nor would anyone 
attend their school. Early the following morning the 
chief was heard calling out orders to all the young men 
to prepare their loads of palm kernels and take them to 
the trading station, while the women were to hurry and 
make ready the food for the five days’ trek. After 
some time the evangelist saw clearly that it was the 
chief’s plan to keep those who had invited them to 
come to the town busily engaged in his work, so that 
they would have no opportunity to assist them in build- 
ing houses, or time to attend school. The evangelists 
became very much discouraged and returned to their 
homes. 

When these difficulties became known to their home 
church, twelve men volunteered to return with them 
and build houses for them, for had not the chief said 
they could build if they wanted to? A missionary just 
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arrived from home accompanied them. When this 
company appeared in the village, the chief was sur- 
prised. He then declared that they must first get per- 
mission from the local white official before he could 
feel free to permit them to build. While the twelve 
men waited impatiently in the town, anxious to get at 
their work, the new missionary with the two evangel- 
ists and a few representatives from the chief went to 
the Government Post, two and one-half hours away. 
The Commandant received them with courtesy and sent 
a man back with them who was able to make the chief 
understand that he had no cause to fear. The building 
work now went on apace and in a short time two houses 
were erected. Their work done, the company returned 
triumphantly to their homes. 

The next time the evangelists trudged along the 
mountainous trail they were no longer two lone men, 
but women’s voices and the childish laughter of little 
Kondi echoed through the forest. Baby Futi also 
added her bit as she struggled to free herself from the 
monotony of her position astride her mother’s hip. 

The first months were not easy. Food, of which 
there was plenty back home, was very scarce in the new 
home. Hunger showed its effects on the pinched faces 
of the little children. Still those faithful evangelists 
and their families did not waver but persevered until 
there was a goodly number saved and a promising 
school work established. Food was now more plenti- 
ful as they began to harvest crops from the fields. The 
prospects were more promising and the workers were 
greatly encouraged. : 

But, alas, anew Commandant came to the Post. The 
permission given for this school did not suit him. He 
ordered the houses to be torn down and the men to 
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return to their homes. Again the new missionary 
made the trip over the hills, and reluctantly the official 
permitted the houses to be rebuilt. However, they 
were not to be occupied until full authorization from 
the Administrator was received. They came back to 
the village and prepared to leave. The villagers, who 
had learned to lean upon them, were filled with heavi- 
ness as they saw the locks placed on the doors, but their 
hearts were comforted as the elder evangelist reas- 
‘sured them with the cheering words: “We shall return 
to you, never you fear. God will find a way for us, 
if you keep on praying.” ‘Then they were gone. 

To obtain this full authorization required that the 
missionary appear before the Administrator at the 
coast, a two weeks’ journey away, then months of wait- 
ing. Finally, one glad day the passports came, duly 
signed and with photos attached, and the teachers has- 
tened back to their school. Yes, God had answered 
prayer! 

Oh, the sad sight which met their eyes as they ar- 
rived at their school! Their fields which had been 
growing promisingly were now destroyed by animals. 
Satan had also been working, and a Catholic teacher 
was now installed, with full authorization from the 
local official, without the necessity of a passport from 
the Administrator. His pleasing teaching that they 
could still continue their heathen practices and be 
“good Christians,” so long as they attended mass, had 
won the adherence of many, the chief included. The 
enemy had indeed sown tares! 

As time went on, however, the pure lives of the two 
Christian families and their faithful testimonies bore 
fruit, and a goodly company turned to the Lord and 
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remained faithful through succeeding tests. Seeming 
defeat had been turned to a glorious victory. 

Similarly, in another section two young evangelists 
labored for some time and many of the people became 
interested in their messages. It was a country where 
Roman Catholicism was strongly entrenched. Some 
time before there had been a lawsuit over the giving of 
poison by a witch doctor, now forbidden by law. This 
matter had been settled, but when some of the people 
began to attend the mission school the priest was 
aroused. He threatened to have the district chief im- 
prisoned at Boma, if he did not remove the mission 
teachers. This the chief refused to do, but the oft- 
repeated threats so filled him with fear that he fled. 
The priest succeeded in getting a Catholic chief from 
a near-by town installed as district chief. Persecutions 
now fell upon the evangelists in palavers, beatings, and 
imprisonments. Although several appeals were made 
to the Government there was no redress, and finally the 
school was closed and the teachers told to leave. The 
new chief drove the Christian inhabitants out of his 
district, and burned down the chapel and the houses of 
the native Christians. About six months later two of 
the Christians returned for a visit to their homes, and 
were cruelly maltreated, thrown upon the ground, and 
beaten shamefully. The district chief tried to force 
them to drink palm wine by pouring it on their faces, 
eyes, and mouths, after which their wet faces were 
smeared with dust and they were put in chains and 
thrown into prison. 

During their exile some of the Christians went to 
Ndingi and five were received into church fellowship 
while there. Two years passed by, and then a Govern- 
ment edict was issued, ordering all these exiles to re- 
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turn to their homes. The Christians had, in the mean- 
time, learned to read their Bibles and, upon their re- 
turn, established a school there once more. This school 
was, indeed, a tree of the Lord’s own planting, and in 
spite of persecution has grown and flourished. 

Young men who give themselves for the work of 
teaching and evangelizing constantly meet with the 
disapproval of their relatives. Why, they ask, now 
that you have spent the time to learn to read and write, 
do you not take a job at the plantation where good 
wages can be earned? The other young men, working 
for commercial companies, come home laden with 
blankets, cloth, and money, but what does the evangelist 
bring home? Does his hard walking over the hills, 
wading streams, and suffering hunger add anything to 
the family riches? Nothing at all! Thus to a family 
which does not understand he must continually explain 
that his reward is one to be obtained in heaven, an idea 
which they many times scoff at, until such a time as 
the Lord, in His mercy, reveals to them heavenly 
things. 

The evangelist has gone forth telling the precious 
story and conducting bush schools with but one pur- 
pose in view. That aim is to have a Bible-reading 
church in the Congo. We may look upon the humble 
evangelist, and see much that he lacks. He is a poor 
man, and many times a poor teacher, neither richly en- 
dowed with wisdom nor the ability to attain wisdom, 
but we can never look upon him and his work without 
admiring that tenacity of purpose, that willingness to 
do his best, that humbleness and earnest consecration 
which makes him what he is. It has never been the 
aim of our mission to highly educate a few while the 
many stand neglected and live on in their former way. 
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The aim has been, rather, to carry the news of salva- 
tion to each and every town of the Congo depending 
upon Christ to save unto Himself a people for His 
name. It is no easy task to win souls from the depths 
of heathenism and superstition. But to that task the 
Congo evangelist has given himself, and as he goes 
forth in the Master’s name and for His glory, God has 
blessed his efforts and given marked success. 


“A pillow of stones on a lonely hiil, 

A bush in a desert bleak, 

A cloud the size of a prophet’s hand, 

A captive maid in a Syrian land, 

A mustard seed, or a grain of sand— 

When the Father wishes to speak— 

Have voices whose echoes are ringing still. 

The poorest of vessels perform His will, 

For His glory He chooses the meek! 

And the things men despise 

Seem the pride of His eyes 

As He perfects His strength through the weak.” 
—J. S. Fisher. 


CHAPTER V 
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laden, and I will give you rest,” said Jesus, 

and we in highly favored America have re- 
peatedly heard wonderful anthems sung by trained 
voices proclaiming His words in perfect harmony with 
melodious organs, and sung to listeners attired mag- 
nificently. The audiences enjoyed the strains, but their 
message passed on unheeded. 


Not so with the women of Congo! Weary and heavy 
laden they have come to Him, and coming, have found 
rest, life and peace. From their little grass huts in the 
jungle, from their lives of slavery, from the turmoils 
of polygamists’ harems, they have come to Him, and 
coming have found His Word faithful and true. To- 
day thousands of women enter hundreds of low- 
thatched Congo churches and sing praises to their Re- 
deemer, not, it is true, with marvelously trained voices, 
but with gladness of heart they obey Paul’s injunction: 
“Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs, singing and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Ephesians 5: 19-20). 

The Church of Christ in Congo has gone forward 
because the women of Congo have come, with their 
burdens, and followed Christ who has taught them to 
go forth, in His name, to release their fellow women 
from bondage. Without their cooperation the Chris- 
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tian men of Congo would have been much less success- 
ful in bringing to Christ a people for His name. 

The life of the woman of Congo centers around her 
home, and we shall come now to one of these thatched 
Congo cottages. The low walls are made of two layers 
of palm ribs tied together with plenty of leaves between 
to keep out the wind. The roof is covered with one 
of several types of large leaves, or else grass, or palm 
fronds. When these are well packed down by a few 
heavy rains they make a good roof, lasting from three 
to twenty years, according to the material used and the 
type of workmanship. 

Most Congo dwellings have two rooms, one of which 
is in the front part of the house. This we shall desig- 
nate the kitchen, while the other—the bedroom, is in 
the rear. Some families have two houses, and when 
this is the case, the husband occupies the better and 
newer house, and the wife and children the older one. 
Entering the grass hut over the high threshold, which 
pretends to keep out chickens, sheep and goats, and 
climbing through the small doorway, one finds it 
necessary to promptly sit or squat very low. The 
smoke fills the room and immediately one’s eyes are 
burning with it. This difficulty having been overcome, 
the visitor can now take a look around the little kitchen. 

Do we find here refrigerator, table, gas range, im- 
maculate white sink and kitchen cupboards, with lino- 
leum on the floor? Quite the contrary! There is not 
a window in sight. A row of clay water bottles, con- 
taining the day’s supply of water, are ranged against 
the rear wall, which is considered the safest place to 
guard against breakage. Ona rack, which is suspended 
from the roof at one end of the small kitchen, there 
are clay pots which are used in cooking. Hanging from 
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the roof are numerous large baskets which Congo 
women use to carry home enormous loads of food- 
stuffs, and wood from the forest. Missionaries have 
weighed these loads at different times and found them 
around fifty to sixty pounds. Far up in the peak of 
the roof there are several ears of seed corn waiting for 
the next planting. Various strange-looking cooking 
utensils are seen here and there. One is a wooden 
mortar in which palmnuts are daily pounded out for 
making the oily gravy which is an essential of their 
food. There is also a large flat stone on which they 
grind peanuts into a paste for peanut butter with a 
small round stone. Here, too, they grind the little red 
peppers which season their food. Salt for seasoning 
is tied in a leaf and kept carefully tucked away in some 
hidden place. In one corner, near the fire, is a low na- 
tive bed where the baby sometimes sleeps while its 
mother is working. A fire on the earthen floor answers 
for a cook stove. Beside it the mother sits on a block 
of wood while she does the cooking. Manioc and 
other leaves, in their season, are ground on a wooden 
grinder. These ground leaves are mixed with palm- 
oil gravy, and with a handful of ground peppers added, 
a food is made which the Congo family consider deli- 
cious and appetizing. Several feet above the fire an- 
other rack hangs where the palm kernels are dried be- 
fore cracking them. Suspended from this rack are 
baskets containing fish and meat drying in the smoke. 

Entering the bedroom at the rear one sees a bed on 
either side of the doorway, with space between for a 
fire to be kept burning at night, for there are no blan- 
kets on their beds. Rolled-up mats are hanging on the 
wall, which, when spread on the floor, answer for beds 
for the children at night. Sometimes a little light is 
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admitted through an opening in the roof. This aper- 
ture can be closed when it rains. Occasionally the rear 
wall has also a tiny window. Besides being used for 
sleeping quarters, one finds this is also a storeroom for 
all the family’s possessions. If there is a rickety table, 
it may have Bibles and school books on it, and possibly 
a small trunk, or even a sewing machine. If father 
owns a sewing machine he makes the family clothing 
on it, besides working for others and earning a living 
with it. He usually owns a gun, and, if wealthy, will 
have had a huge box made, which will serve for his 
coffin later, but which now serves to store away his 
blankets and other trade goods. Many a Congo baby 
has died who might have been saved by the use of one 
of the blankets which her father had safely stored away 
against the time he might need it for a lawsuit. 

Congo babies spend their first days in this dingy bed- 
room. Here they daily acquire a darker complexion, 
and receive their many admirers. Within a few days, 
however, baby comes out into the kitchen, and mother 
starts on her daily routine. 

The first work of each morning is to carry water 
from a near-by spring, or stream, for the day’s supply. 
The women bathe at the creek, but the man of the house 
has water heated for him for his daily bath. Baby, too, 
has a nice bath in lukewarm water. There are no soft 
towels, downy blankets, or enclosed cribs for Congo 
babies. They are quite content, however, to sit on 
mother’s knee, in front of the fire, and then dose off 
to sleep on the bed in the kitchen. When baby gets a 
little older he will be taken outside and his mother will 
put him on a little piece of wood while she splashes 
lukewarm water over him, holding him aloft the while 
with first one arm and then the other. He emerges 
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from this bath wriggling and squirming, with plenty 
of good lung action. 

The only necessary expense for a Congo baby is a 
carrying cloth, used for a baby carriage, in which he 
rides during the day, and which covers him at night. 
This his father must purchase, and bring as a present 
to his mother at an early date. Their proverb, “Don’t 
buy the carrying cloth until the baby is born,” is very 
significant, and shows their extremely improvident na- 
ture. This cloth is about two and one-half yards long, 
and with the ends tied together hangs over one shoul- 
der. In this the baby lies asleep, or sits, in perfect 
safety astride his mother’s hip. 

Shopping, as a rule, bothers the Congo women very 
little. Our mailman, who went regularly every two 
weeks for our mail, was once intrusted by twelve sta- 
tion workmen with money to purchase a new cloth 
apiece for their wives. Upon his return we were 
eagerly waiting to see how a man had discharged such 
a trust. We white women were eager to see the twelve 
new dresses he had picked out, but our hopes were 
crushed when he announced, “I have bought them all 
alike, then there will be no trouble!’ “No trouble,” 
thought we, ‘“‘with twelve women and their new dresses 
all alike!’ But the next day the women appeared as 
proud as peacocks, for had not their husbands loved 
them and sent for new cloths? 

When the early morning water carrying is done, the 
house swept, and a bit of breakfast taken, the women 
and girls are off for their day’s work in the fields, baby 
riding astride the mother’s hip, or being left with an 
older child in the town for the day. Congo girls have 
early to learn that work, and not play, is the order of 
their day. After walking for some time through the 
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winding jungle path they come to their own field, 
which is enclosed with a low, stick fence. Here they 
dig the ground for planting, cultivate it, or, if wooded, 
chop the wood in order to get the ground ready for 
planting. At noon time they sit around a little fire, 
roasting a few plantains or green bananas for their 
lunch. In the late afternoon, the food which has been 
gathered from the fields for the evening meal is placed 
in their baskets and, with wood piled on top, they start 
homeward. Some fresh leaves are gathered from stalks 
on the way and rolled together. These will serve as 
kettle covers while cooking the evening meal, and for 
plates and spoons for the women and children when the 
meal is prepared. 

In a Congo home the one cooked meal of the day is 
at night, so there is no chance for a woman to rest 
after her hard day’s labor in her field. While she pre- 
pares the meal, with the help of the girls, the younger 
children try to amuse the baby. Father comes in from 
the forest, where he has been hunting, or gathering 
material for a new house, or perhaps cutting palm- 
nuts. He joins the other men folk under the town roof, 
where they discuss the happenings of the day, the latest 
lawsuits, and the bits of news any of them may have 
gathered from passers-by. When supper is ready, 
wooden spoons and plates laden with food are sent out 
to the men under the roof. The women and children 
each have their leaf plate in the kitchen. 

Leaf plates require no washing, but are simply 
thrown on the fire and burned. Boys are sent off to 
the stream to wash the plates which were used by them 
and their fathers, and meanwhile, the women are free 
to sit out in front of their houses on an old mat, with 
a tiny bowl of water, and weave a new mat. Happy 
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chatting is carried on the while as they call from house 
to house any news they have heard. Some evenings 
are spent peeling, or stripping, the bark from small 
reeds preparing the strands with which baskets and 
mats are woven. ‘Then, sitting on an old mat, which 
is used as a pattern, the weaving begins. Dipping the 
hand occasionally in the bowl of water keeps the 
strands supple. Some strings are dyed red, some black, 
and some yellow, when an especially beautiful mat is 
desired, but the ordinary sleeping mat is woven plain. 
When the mat is finished it is bound with another kind 
of string, and is ready for use. It is then rolled up, 
and hung in the bedroom. When anyone wants to use 
a mat on a journey it is folded diagonally and then 
rolled. It is not difficult for a native to pick up his 
bed. Indeed, they carry them wherever they go on 
long journeys. 

Basket weaving occupies the rainy days when the 
weather is too inclement to work in the fields. The 
strands are woven over an old basket as a model. A 
woman likes to have a number of huge baskets drying 
in the smoke, tied up to the rafters in her house, as she 
says it makes them tougher and stronger. Little bas- 
kets are woven for holding seed beans, seed rice, and 
peanuts at planting.time. Other baskets are woven 
coarse and small for straining the palm oil gravy before 
adding it to the greens in preparing the evening meal. 
Other large, coarse baskets are used for fishing. 

Housewives in America are no sooner through with 
spring housecleaning than the task of fall houseclean- 
ing looms up to mar their happiness. What housewife 
has not longed for some way to be cleanly without the 
inconvenience of housecleaning time? But it is a spring 
and fall ordeal dreaded alike by husbands and wives. 


A HAPPY BURDEN BEARER 


You will note that the load is 
not all on her back 


THE DAILY GRIND 


A girl preparing leaves for the 
evening meal—and incidentally 
gétting an African manicure free! 
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Not so with the Congo housewife. When cockroaches, 
scorpions, and tarantulas begin to infest her house it 
is not long before the driver ants take pity on her and 
come in hordes! It is time to move out when they move 
in! Otherwise they might take a fancy to devour her 
as well as the pests of the house. But the Congo woman 
simply picks up her babies, and chickens, and seeks 
friendly shelter elsewhere. Returning in the morning 
she will find her house swept and garnished! Such a 
thorough extermination of termites would cost the 
Floridian housewife a neat sum, and she would think 
herself well rid of the pests. 

Our family moved into a grass station house which 
had been lying vacant for some months. We found 
the place alive with cockroaches. The boys made 
Congo switches, and war was declared on the enemy. 
But we found our united efforts availed us nothing. 
We were at our wits’ end. What could we do? The 
more we killed the more we seemed to have in the 
house! Then one morning the baby awakened us very 
early. Upon lighting the coal-oil lamp we discovered 
the floor was black with drivers. Hurriedly dressing, 
we aroused our neighbors, and sought refuge for the 
rest of the night. Returning about daybreak, we saw 
a curious sight. There were black drivers everywhere, 
and dotted among them were brown cockroaches. In 
the drawers of the bureau, on the table, in the cup- 
boards, in the closet—literally everywhere were drivers © 
with their brown prey. “Surely,” we said to one an- 
other, “‘there will not be any clothing left whole in our 
house!” But about half an hour later the drivers fled 
at the coming light of day and left us. Upon examina- 
tion, we found nothing whatever damaged, but cock- 
roaches were a thing of yesterday! 
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Prior to this in a native town I had gone to bed suf- 
fering with a malarial attack. My husband went into 
the church to attend a prayer meeting. After awhile 
he was seized with an uneasy premonition. Hurrying 
across the yard to the house, he turned up the wick of 
the lantern and inquired what was wrong, and what I 
needed. I was sound asleep. Then he saw why the 
Lord had sent him. Drivers had completely covered 
the mosquito netting, and were rapidly entering inside. 
Wrapped in blankets I waited in the home of the evan- 
gelist’s wife, while the men carried the camp cots from 
the house and erected them in the church, where I was 
put to bed, and the prayer meeting continued elsewhere. 

The scenes of the night were quickly forgotten, how- 
ever, when we lived to enjoy the newly cleaned house 
which the drivers had left for us. 


Visiting in the village one invariably meets sad faces. 
A poor, unsaved couple, who had evidently some great 
sorrow, sit disconsolately outside their house. Going 
near, one stops to inquire the cause of their trouble. 
The woman does not answer. Dully the husband says, 
“The child, it is dead.” The missionary speaks com- 
fortingly of the One to whom little children are dear, 
and tries to show them that their baby is safe in the 
arms of Jesus. This gives a ray of hope to the sorrow- 
ing father, and he seems brightened and cheered. He 
turns and repeats all that has been said to his wife, 
but she only wails sadly, “Eaten, his spirit was eaten.” 
The hope of the resurrection and a plea to accept the 
Lord and let Him comfort her seems futile. So dull 
is the mind stricken with grief and filled with sorrow 
that, for the time, one passes on, hoping at some later 
date to again bring to her mind the light of the Gospel. 
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One’s heart cries out in agony that she might but look 
to Him who is ready to save her! 

When one goes to the women with the glad story at 
redeeming love there are hundreds who, with minds 
dulled by long years of heathenism, ignorance, and su- 
perstition, seem to need the constant telling of the Story 
for weeks and months before faith follows hearing. 
What destruction sin has wrought! What a growth 
of distorted ideas and beliefs have been produced 
through the centuries of heathen customs and igno- 
rance! What a dense jungle of degradation, de- 
bauchery, and despair, with the creeping vine of de- 
monology intertwining through it all, is brought to us 
as we consider the pitiful condition of the “people 
which sat in darkness.”’ 

The women of the Congo seem hopelessly enmeshed 
in this sad plight. The depth of their misery can never 
be told exhaustively. All Congo is held in the Satanic 
grip of witchcraft, but over the women it holds undis- 
puted sway. ‘Fear hath torment.” The Congo women, 
loving their precious children as they do, and having 
a large percentage of them die in infancy, would do 
anything possible to save those children alive. Never 
was task too difficult, nor price too exorbitant for the 
Congo mother to do all, pay all, that her child might 
live. Yes, the loving mother-heart is just the same in 
dark Congo as in any civilized country! Her blind 
obedience to old distressing heathen customs as a means 
to preserve that precious life is pathetic, and one won- 
ders that some of them do not break away from those 
terrible ways. But no, their religion teaches them that 
in those defiling customs lay their hope, and so in them 
is placed the implicit confidence of the Congo women. 

Polygamy keeps the inhabitants of Congo bound in 
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sin, but it is the women who suffer its terrible conse- 
quences. It brings child marriage, and eventually 
through its evil influence, mere girls of ten or twelve 
are sold into a polygamist’s harem. Many unborn 
babies are sold, and their lives bartered away as pay- 
ment for some trivial lawsuit in which a man had be- 
come involved. Hunting in the forest, perhaps, a gun 
is accidentally discharged, and a dog is injured. A law- 
suit follows, and the owner of the gun will have to for- 
feit a girl as a slave, to “pay” for the injury suffered 
by his neighbor’s dog. If there is not a suitable girl in 
his family he will promise the next girl child which 
shall be born. Yes, it is the women of Congo who pay 
the penalty! 

Pemba was one of those unfortunate girls who had 
long since been betrothed to a man with several wives. 
One day a messenger of the Cross arrived in her town, 
and she listened attentively to his message. After vis- 
iting with the missionary’s wife, who devoted her time 
to witnessing to Pemba’s mother and other women as 
they worked in their fields, Pemba and a number of 
other young people were saved and baptized. For the 
baptismal service they went two days’ journey to Yema 
Station. Here a large crowd gathered, and to the new 
converts the meeting was the most wonderful one they 
had ever attended. Their hearts thrilled with joy and 
peace as they went homeward together, making the 
forest resound with the singing of Christian hymns. 

Pemba’s owners now insisted that she carry out the 
marriage agreement. They had long ago received the 
marriage dowry. It had been spent months ago. Like 
many another girl, she had not been consulted by her 
elders, and had had nothing to say about the arrange- 
ment. Her mind and heart had recently gone out to 
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one of the young converts who had, with her, been bap- 
tized at Yema. He was not indifferent to her shy 
glances, and approached her elders asking her hand in 
marriage. This request was emphatically refused, but 
that did not in any way lessen the ardor of the young 
man nor deter him from making repeated appeals. 

One evening as she was returning from her day’s 
work in the fields, several stalwart, broad-shouldered 
men met her, and demanded that she go with them to 
the man who had betrothed her. She was at their 
mercy. They surrounded her, and there was no way 
of escape. She replied, “If I go you will have to carry 
me, for I will not walk a step.” Carrying her, how- 
ever, was a light matter with them. They beat and 
bound her, and afterwards carried her away. Darkness 
had fallen when they finally started, which perhaps was 
in their plan, for they did not want her to know the 
path they were taking her. It was slow traveling as 
they wound their way along the narrow jungle paths. 
After some hours they came to the river, and as she 
heard their feet splashing in the water she knew they 
were crossing from Belgian into Portuguese territory. 
She knew also, that the man’s town was somewhere in 
the Portuguese Congo. Some hours after they forded 
the river they came to the town and she was placed 
under guard of the women and left with them in their 
houses. ‘She will become docile,” they said, “within 
a few days, and then she will be willing to go to the 
house of the man who has bargained for her.” How 
little they knew what was going on in her mind and 
heart! Her life there was one continual prayer, “O 
God, when the moonlight nights come help me to 
escape!” 

Congo women are always in their fields during the 
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daytime. Pemba was thus left alone in the house day 
after day. But several men were always about, some 
sitting sewing under the town roof, some polishing or 
repairing their guns, and others asleep. One day she 
heard the drums beaten furiously. It was, she knew, 
the call to the hunt. Wild pigs had been sighted by 
someone in the neighboring forest! Her heart beat 
high! Was it God’s answer to her prayer? Boys fol- 
lowed the men to the hunt. She could easily see them 
as they ran off, each man with his gun and dog, and 
the boys with their bamboo drums, yelling wildly and 
running excitedly. Finally, all was quiet. It was her 
answer! The town was deserted, and no one had even 
thought of her. She slipped away and at a goodly dis- 
tance from the town hid in the forest. About dusk 
she heard the women chatting as they came along the 
path toward the town, and later on the men returned 
tired but happy from their hunt. Success in the hunt 
gave them two wild pigs, and every thought was upon 
their day’s adventure as they sat under the roof wait- 
ing for their supper to be served. Pemba had her 
chance for freedom. She ran quietly and quickly 
through the forest. To travel at night, unaccompanied, 
through a Congo forest requires an unusual degree of 
bravery, for wild beasts lurk therein. Whenever she 
came to a fork in the road, she stood still and asked the 
Lord to give guidance. Then she fled on, knowing that 
God had definitely answered her cry. At daybreak she 
came into a town, and the first person she saw was a 
man whom she had seen among the elders of the church 
at Yema. Joy unbounded took hold of her heart! 
Here was a man whom she felt sure she could trust. 
So she went to him and told her story. Thanking God 
with her for her deliverance, he said he did not live 
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there but as soon as his errand was finished they would 
return. He took her with him, and in his town placed 
her in the charge of another trustworthy man, who 
brought her to Yema. Here she lived for some time 
among Christians, helping in the women’s work, and 
enjoying the fellowship of God’s people. 

One day there was a happy surprise! Some people 
from her town appeared. Among the company her 
quick glance saw the young man of her choice. It was 
true, he had come for her! Ina day or two they were 
quietly married and together went back to their village 
to set up a Christian home. The girl had won out, and 
her tribe, accepting the situation, received the dowry 
and made no further trouble. 

There are many girls who, in this manner, have had 
to fight their way through to victory and freedom. 
Pola was one, who through a similar experience freed 
herself from a polygamist’s harem and married a Chris- 
tian evangelist. Her relatives denounced her, and cast 
her from them. She was told never to enter their home 
again. This, to a Congo girl, is the worst trouble that 
can be met, for she dearly loves her home and family. 
Pola, however, felt she had consecrated her life to her 
Lord, and so went happily and contentedly with her 
husband to tell the glad story of Christ the Saviour to 
a heathen town. Daily remembering her people in 
prayer, she was rewarded after three years with an in- 
vitation to come home and spend the day. 

_ Again, polygamy results in a wrong ownership of 
children. These wrongs, it seems, will never be fully 
righted. The children belong to their mother’s male 
relatives. These may be either her brothers or her 
uncles. The child’s own father might be due for a law- 
suit if he presumptuously corrected his child! As a 
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result the children of Congo are seldom corrected and 
grow up without discipline. 

One day a man came running to the mission station 
in a great rage. He was on his way to the Government 
Post to accuse his sister. 

“Why, what has she done? Remember she is sick; 
how is her health today ?”’ was asked him. 

‘Her health is just the same. She is getting no bet- 
ter. But she has committed a great crime against me. 
She has allowed my child to fall into the fire—this the 
second time! Doesn’t she consider that those scars 
will remain all the child’s life? Will I not have to take 
a smaller dowry on her because of them? I will, in- 
deed. Well, good-bye. I am going to the Post.” 

With many arguments we tried to convince the man 
that his sister would not willingly have allowed the 
baby to be hurt. But it was not until another native 
called his attention to the fact that he would need to 
carry a present to the ruler, if he wanted favor, that 
he began to cool off slightly. Reluctantly at last, he 
faced homeward, muttering that he would like to make 
her pay for her carelessness. As he came into his town 
he was still grunting and growling about the accident. 

Yes, it is the women who bear the brunt of the bur- 
dens of Congo. Their share of the work is the hard 
share. Their shoulders receive the blame for all un- 
fortunate happenings. It is little wonder that to the 
missionaries the Congo woman gave a repulsive stare 
when they attempted to make friends with her. Every 
friendly advance she had ever known resulted in some 
deceit and trickery which had cost her pain and suffer- 
ing. Many and varied ways were tried to appeal to 
the women. They were hard to reach. Reticent, un- 
friendly, suspicious, they seemed hard and callous, as 
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well as dulled, by centuries of oppression. They had, 
however, a patience and an endurance which were re- 
markable, and with their children touches of tenderness 
were noticed. They seemed a strange mixture—light- 
hearted and happy, but weak and vacillating. Like chil- 
dren, they bore their sorrows lightly, and soon seemed 
to forget them. Had they been otherwise their burdens 
would have overwhelmed them, for they surely have 
had more than their share. 

The witch doctors made the most of their fear of 
the white people by constantly affirming that they were 
“full of evil spirits,’ and by casting suspicion upon 
their every act. Thus the women were deterred from 
considering the claims of Christ and His messengers. 

One of the first converts, upon his following Christ 
and before his baptism, took all of his fetishes and 
burned them in a bonfire in front of his house. This 
filled the women with fear. They would not even look 
as the fire consumed the objects of their faith. Dismay 
filled them, for they were sure some calamity would 
befall him. As the days went by, however, he was the 
hunter who brought down a buffalo. Some men of the 
town had accidents, but he escaped. His Spirit-filled 
testimony began to be believed in the town. 

His wife who had begged him with tears and anguish 
not to burn his fetishes, now began to attend the meet- 
ings at the mission with him. She realized that when 
he told her the true God could and would do for them 
what their old fetishes had failed to do, he was right. 
With unmistakable bravery and confidence he led the 
way, always showing his wife a tender, loving spirit, 
hitherto unknown in Congo. As time went on, and 
their children continued well and happy, she was con- 
vinced that her husband had followed the right way 
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and she, too, gave herself to the Lord, and was bap- 
tized. Persecutions now fell like rain upon them, but 
together they held fast. Being burdened for the lost, 
they volunteered to go to a far-off village and preach 
in Christ’s name. There the Lord used them to win 
souls for Him, and they served Him happily for many 
years. 

One of the first women to believe in Christ was 
immediately accused by her chief of being a witch and 
was taken, secretly, to be given the poison test. She 
lived in a village near the mission station, but could not 
get word to the missionaries, who possibly could have 
rescued her. They took her one morning as she was 
going for her daily supply of water, and led her into 
the forest. Here they commanded her to gather fire- 
wood. This they stood up all around her, and as soon 
as she had taken the poison, not waiting to see if she 
would survive the test, they set fire to the wood and 
burned her. Her little children began to cry, but were 
harshly told to be quiet or they would meet a like fate. 

There were also a number of instances where, upon 
ordinary trials by the witch doctor, those who had 
dared to defy his numerous warnings against the mis- 
sion were mentioned as being witches. These assaults 
of the enemy combined to keep the minds of the people 
in darkness, but God, too, was working, and the testi- 
monies of those who had departed from their old, evil 
ways were making for a new day in Congo. 

One of the greatest influences in those early days 
was the life and testimony of Tsakala Mafula. He was 
a clever lawyer, and his sister was not only a witch 
doctor, but a native district chief of great power and 
authority. He was converted and used his influence, 
with success, in convincing his sister of the true Way. 
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She gave up all her charms, and everything connected 
with her old evil life. Her testimony among her fel- 
low townswomen was powerful and led many to be- 
lieve in Christ. She constantly spoke against the evils 
of witchcraft, proving conclusively that it was only a 
power of deception. Naturally, she was severely per- 
secuted, but no reviling, taunting, or pleading turned 
her from following the meek and lowly Nazarene. 

The two worked together for the salvation of their 
people. Their united testimony brought others to the 
Lord and great was their joy as they followed on to 
know Him better every day. Because of the evil prac- 
tices connected with their lawsuits, Tsakala began to 
realize keenly that he could not continue to act as a’ 
judge. He was greatly concerned lest he lose his liveli- 
hood as his sister had done. She continued to pray 
for him, and he finally separated from it all. 

Then his test came. His remaining wife was killed 
by a buffalo. His sister died. His servants left him 
when he was no longer able to pay them. Relatives 
and former friends forsook him. Unaccustomed to 
hard work, he took his place as a poor man with mar- 
velous grace. Traveling throughout the country he 
passed villages through which he had formerly gone 
with a retinue of servants. Now he walked alone, 
carrying his own load on his way to attend quarterly 
meetings. The chiefs barely recognized him, for in 
their eyes he was a very foolish man. The time came 
when many of those who had mocked him knew that 
he was right and that he served the true God, who was 
all-powerful, mighty to save and strong to deliver. 

Each new place wherein the Gospel was preached 
brought forth its instances of cruelty and oppression, 
as women tried to break with the old life and begin the 
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new. They found themselves bound by heathen cus- 
toms, which they no longer desired, but which those 
who owned them were not willing to have them relin- 
quish. Most trying among these experiences were 
those meted out to young girls. Many times heathen 
relatives forced women to continue in a harem, and 
often tried to compel girls to fulfil marriage agree- 
ments which would bind them in polygamy. 

One day a noisy crowd was heard coming up the 
street, apparently on their way to the mission station. 
there were nine or ten young men who seemed to have 
a weighty matter to discuss. A little apart was a young 
woman, accompanied by a local Christian man. As 
they came in front of the mission house one of the 
young men, acting as spokesman, appealed to the mis- 
sionary to demand that this girl return with him, say- 
ing, ‘she is our property.” Then he began to explain 
that they had betrothed her to a man as his second wife, 
and she had run away, refusing to marry him. Coming 
to catch her and force her to return they had found 
her among Christians, so the best they could do was to 
try to persuade her to go. They had thrust her mother 
in prison, thinking that would make the daughter will- 
ing to return at once. The missionary decided that she 
should remain among Christian friends until the matter 
was settled to her satisfaction. The would-be owners 
were not at all pleased with this decision, but being un- 
able to accomplish more, they returned home. The 
evangelist, coming later, told the whole story thus: 
“The girl had testified in the morning service that she 
wished to follow the Lord. She was the first in that 
town, and her relatives argued that if she were allowed 
to join the mission others would follow, and their 
women would become unruly. Accordingly, the girl 
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was seized and beaten. In their rage they used these 
sticks which they grabbed from the fire burning under 
the village roof. I heard her screams and ran to her 
rescue. See, I have brought some of the sticks they 
used! I took her to my house and my wife helped 
soothe her wounds. Some Yema people appeared that 
night and I placed the girl in their charge, and they 
brought her to Yema.”’ The evangelist and the girl 
went to the State Post, carrying with them the charred 
sticks, and after carefully examining the case, the offi- 
cial decided that the goods paid for the dowry must be 
returned. Her brother, who had been the ringleader, 
was put in prison for two weeks for beating his sister. 
The years proved her to be a true Christian, and later 
she became the wife of a Christian man and helped him 
witness in their own and other towns. 

With all the varied ways in which the young people 
of Congo had to meet the attacks of the enemy it is not 
strange that many, in the very beginning, proved un- 
stable. They would claim salvation in Christ, testify 
in their town, and apparently have great joy in follow- 
ing the Lord. Then, meeting some fierce persecution, 
they would give up and fall. On the other hand, it was 
not always instability which caused them to fail in their 
purpose to follow the Lord. There were many in- 
stances where they were forced into fulfilling the prom- 
ises of their relatives. Failing to receive help from a 
state official, they would be utterly unable to withdraw 
from a marriage agreement about which they were not 
consulted. However, there are hundreds of cases 
where young women have gone through for God, 
fought their way out of betrothals with married men, 
and having been saved and baptized are today living 
clean, victorious lives for God. 
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Recently, a very strange burden of prayer was 
thrust upon our young people. The present king of 
the Belgians and his wife were to make a tour of the 
Congo, and it was decided to have a display of old cus- 
toms for their benefit. Native medal chiefs took par- 
ticular delight in writing down the names of Christian 
young people for the dances. It was an edict from the 
Government and, thought they, the young people will 
not dare refuse. But even native medal chiefs can 
learn that there is a power transcending their own. The 
churches went to definite and earnest prayer about this 
matter. It was a vital one to them. God heard the 
cry of His people, and not only were the Christians re- 
leased, but eventually the whole matter was dropped. 

Girls have been educated, as well as boys, in our 
regular bush schools. Those living near the stations 
are able to attend the daily sessions. For some time 
evening schools for girls and women were conducted. 
Almost all of our evangelists’ wives know how to read 
their Bibles intelligently. It has become a matter of 
reproach to them not to know how to read and explain 
God’s Word. Many times in meetings with the women 
of Congo, my heart has been deeply touched as I have 
seen a woman who had been born in a heathen town 
amid the darkness of old Congo, but born again and 
made a new creature in Christ, stand before us, and 
heard her give a message from God’s Word fraught 
with blessing to our souls. 

Women and girls have been changed from slaves 
into freedom-loving, but not freedom-abusing, Chris- 
tian women. Whereas the woman formerly was always 
the center, and usually the sufferer in nearly every law- 
suit, she scarcely ever is touched by them today. Her 
simple life goes on in the quiet, even tenor of its way. 
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Occasionally a Congo woman will be heard to exclaim, 
“What must heaven be like! We have seen such a dif- 
ference between the old life and the Christian life. 
Heaven must be wonderful indeed!” 

One of the very interesting sights we see in Congo 
is the making and baking of native cooking pots. A 
very special kind of molding clay is required for these 
vessels, and in districts where this clay is obtainable 
the vessels are made for sale, while women from other 
sections often travel great distances in order to obtain 
this clay. It must be carefully molded to the shape de- 
sired. In the case of water bottles there must be a neck 
molded at the top. Very pretty designs are marked 
on the pots and water bottles, and then they are dried 
in the sun for some days. The baking process takes a 
full day. <A great pile of wood is prepared in long 
lengths, but split small like kindling wood. Great roar- 
ing fires are then made, and the kettles and bottles 
placed on the fire. Every few moments a woman 
brushes them with a black colored sap from a tree, and 
this hardens the vessel. After such a long, tedious task 
—molding the vessels, preparing the wood, and burn- 
ing them—it is no wonder that great care is used with 
their cooking pots lest one be broken. 

As we watched the burning of some vessels, on an 
extremely hot day, and noted the patience of the women 
working with the fires, we rejoiced in spirit as we 
thought of the other vessels of clay which are being 
formed into vessels of honor for our Lord and Master. 
Some whose lips have long been taught to chant the 
weird songs of the jungle, and to keen the wail of 
death, have at last heard the songs of Light and Life, 
and are now being shaped for His praise and glory. 
There are fires of persecution, but they are only refining 
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and purifying the vessels that they may bring the 
greater glory to Him, who hath brought them from 
the depths of heathen darkness to His marvelous light. 


CHAPTER VI 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
ee many years there had been a desperate cry 


for more native workers, and a very acute real- 
ization on the part of the missionaries that our 
workers needed more adequate training. It seemed a 
baffling situation! To recall workers from their out- 
schools in order to give them more thorough training 
increased the call for workers. Towns were lying 
without a preacher and begging to be taught! That 
would never do! Surely, we already had enough vil- 
lages vainly pleading for a gospel witness! To con- 
tinue placing untrained men in these fields increased the 
number of those who must be given more help. The 
missionary force was pressed beyond strength with 
“labors abundant.” How was this problem to be met? 
These matters were presented to Rev. A. C. Snead, 
while he was with us in 1924 as the Board’s first depu- 
tational visitor to the Congo field. Through his judi- 
cious advice, plans were formed which made for the 
fulfilling of our hearts’ desires for these children of the 
forest who had been so wonderfully saved from sin, 
and who had undertaken so whole-heartedly the preach- 
ing of the Gospel “unto the uttermost part.” 
Preparatory schools were established on each station. 
These preparatory schools are short-term Bible Schools, 
whose aim is to give sufficient preparation to young 
men who wish to devote their lives to Christian service 
in order to enable them to conduct a better type bush 
school than that formerly known in the towns. What 
a joy to see these volunteers desirous of being instructed 
[115] 
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that they might bring light and learning to their own 
people! They were the flower of the bush school. 
They could all read, but none very intelligently. They 
could all write, but most of them wrote very poorly. 
From this point their education was taken up, and ad- 
vances made as rapidly as the classes could follow their 
instructors. 

The curriculum of the preparatory school consisted 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, hygiene, methods of 
conducting a good bush school, geography, the state 
language, and Old and New Testament studies in the 
Bible. The reading classes trained the pupils in read- 
ing their Bibles, as well as instructing them how to ex- 
press to others what they had read. Doctrinal subjects 
such as Sin, Salvation, and Redemption were taught. 
Chapter study, church history, and Bible history were 
all touched upon. 

Missionaries, remembering the blessed noon prayers 
at Nyack, introduced a short period of prayer for the 
specific needs of the work as outlined in The Alliance 
Weekly. In this way the class became conversant with 
the different fields of the Alliance, and their special 
difficulties and needs. It was very encouraging, as the 
students were heard praying for these needs in public 
meetings as well as in the special time allotted, to real- 
ize that the peoples of other countries and their need 
of Christ had gripped their hearts. 

Men entering the preparatory schools were not ex- 
empt from their head tax. The money required to pay 
this head tax is equivalent to the wages which a man 
receives for working three or four months at a planta- 
tion. Men who have the Lord’s work in view cannot 
spend that much time away from home and be ready 
for the school term. Thus the head tax presents a diffi- 
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cult problem which must be considered. Some have 
been able to hunt, and sell the animals, and in that way 
supply their needs. Others have opportunities to carry 
loads, and can thereby earn their money. But ways of 
earning money, especially since the depression, when 
everything the native has to sell has devaluated in price 
and everything he has to buy has gone up, seem fewer 
and fewer. Prison or road work follows if one fails 
to pay the head tax by a given time each year. 

In this problem the native evangelist, or the student, 
receives very little sympathy from those who would 
naturally help him out in financial matters. Has he not 
ceased to work for his family in bringing in revenue? 
Why then should he receive help from them in paying 
his taxes? It requires perseverance and faith in God 
for these young men to devote themselves to study amid 
their many distracting circumstances. 

Entrance examinations are held at least a month in 
advance of the opening of school. Usually individual 
examinations are given, for it is difficult for men to 
arrive at a set time. After having the preparatory 
course, and learning something of the value of a clock, 
this difficulty decreases, but in the beginning one time 
would seem to be as good as another. 

One sees a tired, hungry-looking individual appear- 
ing with a little bundle wrapped in an old dirty, canvas 
bag, and surmises it is one of the young men coming 
for examination. After the preliminaries, such as the 
reading and writing test, he is asked to tell the story 
of his conversion, and his reason for desiring to be- 
come an evangelist. To this question one young man 
replied as follows: 

“Tt is because they have pled with young men to go 
as evangelists that our country might be taught the 
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way of the Lord. I have given myself to the Lord for 
His work. The way I was saved is this: My father 
was achief. He lived for many years near the white 
rulers’ houses. My brothers and I learned the foreign 
language while playing with the white children. Twice 
I became despondent and tried to kill myself. Both 
times I was kept from doing so by miraculous inter- 
vention. Once my stepmother discovered me when I 
had a string fastened from my toe to the trigger of my 
gun. The evangelist, Mabengi, came to our town. The 
rulers beat him and sent him home. He came again, 
many times. Often he was caught and beaten and sent 
home. My father took me to a meeting at Ndingi. 
Then my father died suddenly. The Lord spoke to my 
heart and convinced me that I needed to be saved.” 

He is a very bright young man, but we find as time 
goes on that his despondency hinders him. A certain 
moroseness is his great drawback. ‘Today he is out 
preaching the Gospel, sometimes with a bright glowing 
testimony, always able to follow instructions received 
at school; but at other times he is hindered by this 
tendency to become oppressed by the enemy. 

Another person appears, and the tests show he can 
read very poorly, while his writing is a hopeless mess. 
Still one can decipher what he had been trying to learn. 

“How long have you been attending school in your 
town?” he is asked. 

“TI have just returned from the plantation, and since 
then I have studied diligently every day. I fear I shall 
never learn to do these things well.” 

However, the preparatory school-teacher has seen 
miracles happen before, and she continues the examina- 
tion by asking, ‘“Why do you want to became an evan- 
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gelist, and what is the story of your conversion?” WNa- 
tive fashion, he answers the last question first, and says: 

“When I was at the plantation I used to get very 
lonely. Sometimes the evangelist, who had come to 
our town since I left, came by, and he would always 
hunt me up and visit with me. We grew to be good 
friends. I appreciated his thought of me in coming 
to visit whenever he passed the plantation. Finally, 
when I came home he urged me to attend the services 
of the mission, for, he said, ‘We have a wonderful 
Saviour who saves and keeps us from sin. He is a 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. I am sure 
you will like to hear more about Him!’ And so I went 
to the mission. When I heard the people of my own 
town testifying that the Lord was very precious to 
them I knew that He was the One I needed to save me. 
So I gave myself to Him, and He saved me. Since 
then I have great joy and peace, and I feel I must tell 
this story to others. If the evangelist hadn’t sought me 
out, I might still be like the sheep on the hillside away 
from its shepherd. But the evangelist sought me out. 
I want to go and seek out others for my Master.” 

He is told frankly that he will have to study hard 
these few weeks intervening until school begins, and 
when in school. He is warned that it will not be easy 
to reach the standard of the school, but if he wants to 
try he may, as no one is turned aside who desires to 
go and witness for his Master. With a happy sigh, 
and a “thank you very much, both for the examination 
and the exhortation,” he is off. 

Another day two more are seen wearily wending 
their way up the last hill to the station. These we 
recognize, and know they have traveled far—nearly 
three days for one of them. Upon being asked for his 
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testimony of conversion, and vey he desires to enroll, 
he replies: 

“Because of the thankfulness in my heart that God 
saved me from the very wicked life I led, and because 
I know that towns around about my home town have 
not the Light. But it was a great deal of trouble I 
saw to get away! My uncles declared that they will 
surely die if I am not there to support them.” 

“You have no brothers, then? Or do they have no 
sons?” 

“To be sure they have those others, but they say that 
since I was saved I have exceeded to help them well, 
and they do not want me to come away.” 

“Perhaps you were working for a trader; or what 
do you mean by referring to your very wicked life?” 
is next asked him. 

“Well, in our section of the country there are many 
rivers. One cannot pass through the country excepting 
in canoes which go around the roots of the mangrove 
trees. It is very difficult work. Our townspeople take 
the canoes down to the coast, fill them with loads for 
the traders, and then in bringing them upstream they 
generally run one ashore somewhere and steal all the 
cargo, telling the traders that the goods have been lost 
in the water. I was crazy to go, like all the boys in my 
town, but now that I am saved I see no desire at all to 
follow that sinful way any longer.” 

His companion then replies in answer to the question, 
“How did you come to be here ready to enter prepara- 
tory school?” 

“My brother, as you know, is one of your evangel- 
ists. Once a few years ago he said to me, ‘Siala, if 
you don’t give your heart to the Lord Jesus and be 
saved you and I will part some day!’ Now, you know 
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I love my brother very, very much. So I sat in my 
house and pondered and considered his words. Fur- 
thermore, I remembered that since he had been saved 
he had been much happier than ever before. I decided 
that I would follow Jesus, so I have been born again. 
Since then there has come into my heart a great desire 
to go and preach and show others the Way. If my 
brother had not urged me to be saved, I might have 
died and been lost. This salvation means everything 
to me, therefore I want to let the Lord use me to hunt 
His other lost sheep.” 

Thus they come to us with earnest testimonies of 
lives redeemed, and desiring to go forth to be used of 
the Lord to win others. Some come from the ordinary 
life of the town, some from plantations, some from 
being load carriers, and some from work on our own 
stations; but all, having been saved, desire “to present 
their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto the 
Lord, which is their reasonable service.” 

Whenever it is possible the wives of the preparatory 
men come along with them to school, as this is a de- 
cided advantage. The school is then of triple value in 
the life of the coming evangelist. His wife receives 
training, and their children as well. Furthermore, 
living near by in their little huts, the men have their 
happy home life, and their minds are not constantly 
distracted with the thoughts of home and loved ones, 
with constant rumors that one or the other member of 
the family is sick. Home ties are very sacred and dear 
to Christians in the Congo. The preparatory schools 
which are able to jointly train men and women, are 
adding to the sacredness of these ties, while at the 
same time they are mentally and spiritually equipping 
them to face the trials they will meet in establishing a 
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bush school in some far-away outpost. Besides Bible 
training, the women are helped greatly in studying 
hygiene and how to care for their families. These 
leave preparatory school with a very much better idea 
of cleanliness, as well as of godliness. 

Bible school graduates help the missionaries in most 
preparatory schools, while the students in preparatory 
school take turns in teaching the school for the chil- 
dren and the women. Thus the men are trained in 
correct teaching while they are themselves being taught. 
Some of the Bible school graduates are especially 
gifted as teachers. Under the direction of the mis- 
sionaries a number of such men are conducting very 
promising and satisfactory preparatory schools in na- 
tive towns, as well as assisting in the district prepara- 
tory schools on our stations. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the preparatory 
schools is the one at Yema. It was started by one of 
the young ladies, but with the exception of that two 
weeks’ help, the entire school was conducted by na- 
tives. The assistant pastor supervised it and taught 
the Bible lessons. There were forty-seven enrolled as 
pupils. 

One of the missionaries made a surprise visit and 
wrote as follows: “I was very much pleased with what 
I saw. The supervisor was away attending quarterly 
meeting. He had left questions for an examination 
on the subject of Sin and Salvation. Later I saw their 
papers and they had done very creditable work. While 
the men were busy writing their examination, the two 
teachers graded papers from another examination. 
When the hour was finished, they divided into five 
classes for their reading hour. Each hour followed 
the curriculum closely. The order was perfect. It 
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Similar schools are conducted in many centers for instructing the boys, 
not only in the Bible, but in elementary English subjects 
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A regular church congregation of 1,000 converts gathered at a 
communion service 
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reminded me of a military camp. At the end of each 
hour they changed places at the tap of a bell. The 
students were all enthusiastic about their school.” 
The preparatory schools have been of untold bless- 
ing to the work of the church in Congo. All school 
work is, of course, held strictly to the one thought of 
deepening the spiritual lives of the students that they, 
in turn, may minister to others. The preparatory school 
furnishes us more and better equipped evangelists. 
The few of its graduates who are privileged to attend 
Bible school are better fitted to enter it, while the 
many who will have to wait years for that privilege 
have a knowledge of the Word with which to go forth 
and establish lighthouses in many more heathen towns. 


Cuapter VII 
KINKONZI BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL, 


INCE, the inception of our work in Congo the 
S need of a regular Bible Training School has 
been acutely felt, and efforts have been made to 
establish such a school. This failing, sessions of train- 
ing classes were held whenever possible. Some of 
these terms were short, while others extended over a 
more satisfactory period of time. As the work grew, 
and the calls from surrounding towns became more in- 
sistent, the need for native evangelists became more 
acute. The native workers already in the field had 
received a very meager training. Hence the need of 
a Bible School. 

This had been a matter of earnest prayer for years, 
and we were glad that in 1919 a definite beginning 
was made. Dormitories were built which housed fifty 
men. The over three hundred evangelists were all 
brought in from their schools, in rotation, and given 
monthly sessions of training. While wholly inade- 
quate, this feeble beginning was blessed of the Lord, 
both in creating a desire on the part of the evangelists 
for more Bible training, and in emphasizing to the 
missionaries the importance and the imperativeness of 
this work. 

There were three grades. First, the raw recruits 
and the more needy attended. These were given train- 
ing in reading their Bibles, writing, and arithmetic. 
Leaving the school at its close, one of these men re- 
marked that they were like the blind man whom Jesus 
healed. Each week they had learned a little bit more, 
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until now they seem to have begun, “‘to see men like 
trees walking.” Regret was expressed by all that it 
was necessary to leave after so short a time. The sec- 
ond class consisted of those who were able to do more 
advanced work. With these less time had to be de- 
voted to the rudiments of learning and more could be 
given to Bible teaching. These men returned home, 
exclaiming how they enjoyed the days at school which, 
they said, had been “a daily feast, for the Word of 
God is wonderful. We have learned many more of 
its precious truths.” The third, or last, class was con- 
fined to our older and more tried workers, to whom 
were given studies in the Word and training in meth- 
ods of work. Here, we found a class which could 
enter into the burdens of the work, knew the difficul- 
ties, and were ready for intensive study of the Word. 
They were receptive both in mind and in spirit to all 
that was given. All of these classes joined in begging 
the missionaries for more sessions, or better still, 
longer sessions, saying that they felt their need very 
keenly. 

The chief burden at this time was that there was no 
missionary whose time could be given entirely to the 
Bible Training School. Each man had large churches 
to shepherd, and much itinerating to do, while the 
building work was a constant strain. Each and all 
were under such a stress of work as to make it physi- 
cally impossible to accomplish more than was being 
done in the way of developing the Training School. 

It was at this juncture that the Home Board sent 
Rev. A. C. Snead to visit us, who rendered great serv- 
ice in solving our perplexing problems. Through his 
prudent counsel many of the churches and their ad- 
ministration were placed under the charge of tried, 
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faithful native men, who were ordained at that time. 
It was decided that a two years’ Bible Training Course 
must be started at once. 

At this time the men brought their wives and chil- 
dren, and a course was established which provided 
training not only for the men but for their families as 
well. Each native church selected, sent and supported 
these men, and at the same time worked hard to erect 
buildings in which to house these students. The first 
class lived in very restricted quarters while the perma- 
nent houses were being built. 

Each church district was allowed a representative 
in the school, and was responsible for erecting the 
building for his use. These houses were made of 
brick, with corrugated iron roofs. A near-by hilltop 
was selected as a site for the new town. There was 
much friendly rivalry in the making of the bricks. One 
crew pounded them out from twelve noon until twelve 
midnight, and another crew took the machine from 
twelve midnight until twelve noon. In an amazingly 
short time the bricks were made, wood had been 
brought in for lumber and for burning the bricks, and 
a number of kilns had been erected. After the bricks 
were burned the building work began. Some of the 
churches had men who knew how to build, while others 
hired the building work done. The rainy season must 
not find these bricks uncovered, or else their work 
would be spoiled. Thus they worked on urging one 
another to be zealous, with many admonitions. Some 
of the houses were finished before the rains fell. Oth- 
ers had to have hastily constructed grass roofs put 
over them to save the bricks from destruction. But, 
altogether, it was a very rapidly built town. In later 
years, as the need arose, more houses have been added. 
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Pounding out of bricks, sawing of lumber for doors, 
windows and rafters, as well as for the burning of the 
kilns and the final building—all was accomplished in 
one dry season, May 15 to October 1, and without a 
cent of expense to the mission. Missionaries helped, 
gave advice and directed, but the work was entirely 
accomplished by the native churches. 

Family by family, as their particular house was fin- 
ished, packed their belongings into the women’s bas- 
kets, and carried them to the new home. The dormi- 
tories which they had been occupying were very small 
quarters for even a Congo family. How glad they 
were for the change, and to have a new home in which 
they could live until the close of the Bible School term! 
A pride formerly unknown to them took hold of their 
hearts. They planted trees and shrubbery near their 
houses. For a native to plant a tree from which he 
has little expectation of ever plucking the fruit, is a 
forward step in itself. As the village took shape, the 
villagers realized a real civic pride in their town. Their 
old homes had been like the ones their forefathers had 
occupied. They were low, dark, smoky and dirty huts. 
One of the influences which the Bible School students 
carry home upon their graduation, is a firm desire for 
better houses in which to live. They plan to have more 
air, build their houses higher, and keep them cleaner. 
Thus Christian leaders are showing their townspeople, 
by example, a better way to live. They look back with 
real pleasure to the time which they spent in the stu- 
dents’ village of the Bible Training School. 

Crossing the stream from Kinkonzi Station, and 
climbing up the winding path, which is kept clean and 
wide, past the old mahogany tree which has been a 
landmark for many years, we come abruptly into this 
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neat village of brick houses, each with two rooms and 
a small space between them. Just below, and surround- 
ing the town, are gardens, which suggest the happy 
home life which greets us on every hand. If one visits 
the little village in the evening, there is a pleasant hum 
of voices, and many a happy greeting. But through 
the day it is truly a deserted village, for all of the. 
families are across the stream attending their classes. 

In the beginning the wing of the Kinkonzi church 
was employed as a schoolroom, and as the old dormi- 
tories were vacated they were turned into classrooms. 
Still there was not room to properly and comfortably 
house the growing school. Recently a commodious 
schoolroom has been completed. The many classes 
can now be well and comfortably housed. The two 
years’ course has been extended to three years. As 
the Congo church increases there is a comparative in- 
crease in the church districts, which are allowed a rep- 
resentative in the Bible School. Arrangements have 
been made to so alternate the classes of the women 
with those of the children as to allow the children to 
care for the infants during the mother’s class hours. 
Students entering the Bible School are men who have 
satisfactorily completed the preparatory course in their 
local district. These men have been out in the work 
for some time and have expressed a desire to go to the 
Bible School. From these volunteers a certain number 
are chosen by the churches to attend. The course 
given is a very complete training in the Word of God, 
in French—the state language—and in some simple 
secular studies. 

Week day services, Sunday School and practical 
Christian work are important phases of the training 
which are not neglected. The women have regular 
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assignments and systematically visit some twelve near- 
by towns, going from house to house calling upon the 
townswomen, as well as giving messages under the 
town roof. A time is allotted for reports and re- 
quests for prayer, and it is a joy to see the spiritual 
growth of different ones as they request prayer and 
report their answers. 

Graduation day is a day of surprises for those privi- 
leged to attend. It is a spiritual feast. As one said 
upon returning home, “Oh, the joy! It is inexpressi- 
ble! Oh, the glory! It completely envelops the whole 
meeting. As for me I shall go to Bible School next 
year, if the Lord wills and enables me.” From all 
quarters one hears the same report of great blessing 
attending every part of the commencement exercises. 

There are commencement speakers, and it is a de- 
light to hear them speak and note how admirably they 
handle their subjects. Most marvelous of all, to the 
native mind especially, is the lone woman speaker who 
proved conclusively by the quality of her message and 
her delivery that she had been well equipped by the 
Spirit for service. 

The testimony meeting, in which the students told 
us what the Lord had been doing for them, showed 
marked growth in spiritual life. It is blessed to hear 
the women testify that they are willing to go where 
He wants them to go, and that they desire above every- 
thing else to be true helpmates to their husbands as 
they go forth to preach and teach. Others show a real 
vision of the need for preaching the Gospel to the lost, 
and a yearning to be about their Father’s business. 
The men realize that they have better equipment with 
which to meet their many perplexing problems. Hayv- 
ing had experience as workers in the vineyard of the 
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Lord is a great advantage to them, and enables them 
to grasp more quickly the lessons which they especially 
need. 

The church needs well trained, spiritual leaders. It 
has them in the graduates of the Bible Training 
School. It is a Congo Nyack, a fountain from which 
pours forth in ever increasing power a spiritually pre- 
pared people whose hearts God has touched and set 
therein a burning fire of evangelism. He has given 
them a burden for the lost and a zeal to give and go 
until Congo shall be fully evangelized for Christ. 

May He richly bless each one, keep their vision 
bright, their hearts aglow, and use them to win many 
precious souls to meet Him on that glad day of His 
soon appearing. 


STUDENT VILLAGE OF BIBLE SCHOOL 


These houses at Kinkonzi were all built by the native churches at their 
own expense for the use of the students during their training 


BIBLE SCHOOL AND CHURCH BUILDINGS AT KINKONZI 


The Alliance Headquarters in the Congo are located at Kinkonzi, which is 
also one of our largest mission stations 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONGO’S NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


? \HE story of the Church in Congo is one of 


the ever advancing spirits of heroic evangelism. 
Missionaries went to the Congoese for the pur- 
pose of witnessing to them of the Christ, who died for 
them, and who desires, ““To take out of them a people 
for his name.” Congo soil was ground which the 
enemy had claimed and long held for his own; there- 
fore, it was a fierce battleground when missionaries 
came with the message of Life and Light, to deliver 
those helpless victims of the darkness of heathenism. 
Native Christians took up the torch and passed it 
on to others. Many of them endured great hardships 
for the sake of the Gospel, “being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented,’ and many of them joined the noble army 
of martyrs, “of whom the world was not worthy.” 
Two young missionaries lived at Yema. They 
brought the witch doctor, whom they saw practicing 
near by, into their room one day and shut the door. 
He says he was much afraid. They spoke his language 
very poorly but made him understand that they meant 
to pray for him until he was saved. One of these 
young men became ill and died. It seemed like a tal- 
ented young life wasted. But was it lived in vain? 
The witch doctor was touched by their faithfulness, 
and began to realize his need of God. Through the 
“foolishness of preaching,” he was deeply convicted 
of sin. He realized that his business must go. En- 
meshed as a witch doctor is in so many forms of evil, 
he would have to make a clean sweep of his practice, 
[ 131 ] 
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and denounce it before the people. His mother and 
his wives begged him not to burn the fetishes, nor to 
speak against witchcraft. They were in great terror 
lest some dread calamity should fall upon them. He, 
however, had received Christ and had that boldness 
which comes from fellowship with Him. He testified 
to His saving power and his heart was full of praise 
to God for cleansing him from all sin. Repeatedly, 
he showed them that witchcraft was but superstition 
and foolishness. 

Then, his family life needed adjustment. As a rich 
witch doctor he had four wives in his harem. Three 
of these must be put aside. With two of them there 
was no difficulty. They packed their cooking pots, 
short-handled hoes, and a few mats into their baskets. 
Taking a new cloth which he gave them as a parting 
gift with a grunt, they swung their loads on their 
backs, settled the carrying bands over their foreheads, 
and trudged back to their own people. The women 
were so accustomed to changing from man to man that 
most of them seemed to mind it but little. 

The fourth one, a young girl with her first baby, had 
begun to open her heart to the Gospel, and begged to 
be allowed to stay at the school that she might learn 
the ‘Words of God.” After much prayer and discus- 
sion, it was felt that she should not be forced to return 
to her heathen village. The first wife was strongly 
opposed to the new order of things, and made it very 
hard for her husband. Can you imagine what it meant 
to him to continue steadfast with the nagging, cross 
wife at home, and the pretty, gentle young girl, who 
would have been one with him in following Christ, 
right before him every day with his baby in her arms? 
But the strength to conquer was given to him, and 
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while the young girl was befriended by other Chris- 
tians, and kept under their care, he set about winning 
the first wife to his Christ. 

She was not at all sure she wanted to be conciliated. 
These other women had had more than their share of 
his attentions. The young, fourth wife, especially, 
had been made queen of the harem. Was it right, now 
that he seemed to have lost his mind, or gotten zimdoki, 
or who knows what, that she should have to be the one 
to remain and suffer? Her mind was full of the in- 
dignities she had received at his hand. There were 
all these strange customs he had taken up, renouncing 
his remunerative practice, going about preaching of 
the white people’s God. She was not only uncertain, 
she was afraid. But as time went on his unfailing 
kindness and gentleness softened her heart. Then she 
grew sick—so sick, in fact, that she was unable to 
work in her field for a full year. Ordinarily, in such 
a circumstance, a man would send her home to her 
family, thus forcing them to care for her. But not in 
this case. He was daily kind and patient with her. 
Christian friends helped her, brought water for her, 
and supplied them with food. Such different customs 
she could but recognize were better than the old ways. 
Finally, the Lord won out, and she was saved. 

Together they served the Lord for many years, 
preaching and teaching both far and near. His testi- 
mony, fearlessly denouncing witchcraft and showing 
frankly how it worked to bewitch and mislead the 
people, led many others to throw away fetishes and 
follow the true God. 

Some days before her death she told him that she 
would die on Sunday night at a certain time. As the 
time drew near, he took note and was watching. She 
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told the Christians she was going, gave her hand to 
each and said “good-bye,” exhorting all to follow Him 
who is coming soon. Her husband was last, and as 
she said “good-bye”. to him, she threw up her hands 
and was gone. Many, many times Christians have 
this uncanny sense of knowing when they will go to 
their Lord, and witness to the people in this way. 
Years later this woman’s daughter died in an identical 
manner. Being white, we do not understand this mar- 
velous sense which they possess, but we do praise God 
for redeemed souls going home through the blood- 
sprinkled way. 

Old and feeble, this former witch doctor still lives 
and praises God for the young missionaries who were 
faithful in praying for him when he was indifferent 
and engrossed in his evil life, “sitting in darkness.” 

Thus the Church of Christ has been established in 
the Congo. Missionaries witnessed and prayed. Blood- 
bought souls were saved. They in turn went forth 
with real missionary fervor and zeal to spread the glad 
tidings in order that all, both far and near, might par- 
take of the blessedness which they enjoyed. 

These Christians went forth two by two, either two 
men, or a man and his wife, and they stood alone in 
a distant heathen town until some others were won and 
stood with them. Each month they returned to the 
station for a monthly meeting of Christian fellowship, 
and to be further instructed in God’s precious Word. 
They shared each other’s problems and _ victories. 
Then, with renewed faith, they went back to shine as 
lights in a dark place. 

The Congo preacher draws freely from his native 
life to illustrate his message. He often uses the ani- 
mals of the forest to drive home some truth which he 
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wants to illustrate. For example, there are two ani- 
mals. The habit of both is to run up a tree when at- 
tacked, but one will fall to the ground if the limb is 
shaken, while the other remains firmly hanging to the 
limb. He tells this to his hunter friends, and applies 
it to their hearts, saying, ““Now you, if you cannot 
endure persecution for Christ’s sake you are like the 
animal which falls readily. Just a little shake, or some- 
body taunting you, and you give up. To every Chris- 
tian there come times of hardship and opposition. 
There is strength in the Lord, Be like this other ani- 
mal, and cling firmly to Him. He will hold you fast, 
and keep you through whatever hard headin te and 
fiery trials they bring upon you.” 

Another preacher recalls the days when re was a 
house boy, working for one of the missionary ladies. 
Seeing an atomizer on her dresser, he wondered what 
that odd thing might be. Lifting it, he gave it a 
squeeze and, behold, the room was filled with a pleas- 
ing perfume! The white lady, coming in at that mo- 
ment, had no need to inquire whether he had been 
meddling. There was but one thing to do, and that 
was to confess at once. ‘So,’ he said, “it is with the 
Christian life. If you are truly a Christian and living 
as you should, there will come from your life an aroma 
which all who come near you will recognize at once. 
They will know, without being told, that you belong 
to Christ.” 

These native brethren knew Him of whom they 
spoke, and had had personal experiences which taught 
them of His power. A company of them, in the early 
days, were called together for a native conference. 
They needed to rest together, study His Word and go 
forth in newness of the power of the Holy Ghost for 
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His service. Consultation and guidance were needed. 
They wanted to pray together about their various 
tasks. The spiritual leader, Yoane Vangu, was travel- 
ing with others from Kiama to the meeting place. 
They were preaching in towns by the way as they went. 

After they had eaten one evening, they took water, 
as is their custom, and rinsed their mouths, and then 
drank to quench their thirst. Water and food had 
been brought from the townspeople. One demijohn, 
which looked cleaner than the others, had been set 
apart for drinking purposes. After drinking the water 
it was not long before they realized they had been given 
poison. Yoane Vangu cried, “To your faces in prayer, 
men!” and, kneeling, they all began to claim the prom- 
ises. Their tongues grew so thick they could no longer 
speak to pray audibly, but still with uplifted hands they 
besought the Lord to deliver them. He wrought a 
mighty deliverance, and all were instantly healed. 
Thereby twenty of His chosen workers were restored 
to health, and went on their way on the morrow, prais- 
ing God and realizing anew what a wonderful Saviour 
was theirs. 

Having obeyed the injunction, “Come ye apart and 
rest awhile,” and their conference completed, they re- 
turned homeward. Upon passing the same town in 
which they had been poisoned, the girl who had sold 
them the water came and begged them to forgive her, 
confessing that she had been bribed by the witch doctor 
to put in the poison, which he had furnished her. 

At these conferences, the native teachers discussed 
church leadership, as they saw it in the Word of God. 
From these conferences came the rules which continue 
to govern the Church in Congo. Emphasis has been 
placed upon strictly clean Christian living. Neither 
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drinking, nor the use of tobacco, is permitted, and any 
appearance of evil is strictly dealt with. 

Church rules have been formulated by the natives 
themselves, and include: 

A Christian must marry only a Christian. 

A polygamist must put away all but his first wife 
before he is eligible for church membership. 

Divorce may be granted by the Christian Church 
only after very careful and strict examination, on the 
grounds of adultery. 

All persons entering the church must be able to read 
intelligently. Exceptions are made in the case of men 
and women who are too old to learn to read. 

Christians are not allowed to dance. 

In games among Christian people, there must not 
be any kind of “drumming” likely to encourage the 
idea of dancing. 

All manner of fetishism is absolutely forbidden. 

The use of intoxicating liquors, including palm- 
wine, is forbidden. 

Missionaries have, of course, influenced and guided 
in these rulings, but it is most encouraging to note 
that it is many times the natives themselves who have 
brought forth a matter for discussion; and when, 
after orderly and deliberate debate in their conferences, 
these decisions are reached, they are causes for real 
thanksgiving. They show the attitude of the Congo 
Church. God’s Word is, to them, the deciding factor. 
It is not, “What are white people’s customs, or 
thoughts?’ but “What do we read in the Word about 
this?” which is the question asked. This attitude, we 
believe, explains the very satisfactory growth of the 
Church in Congo, for even heathen are quick to appre- 
ciate that when they turn from their ways of sin and 
darkness, turn “from idols to serve the living . 
God,” there must also be a definite turning to ways of 
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peace and light. Sin may not longer have dominion 
over them. 

The Congo Church, from its inception, has had the 
self-supporting ideal placed before it. It was neces- 
sary, in the beginning, that a church building should 
be erected on each station. As time went on, however, 
and there was need to replace that first building, it was 
the native church which gladly came forward and re- 
built it. 

In 1915, we have a news item from Vungu, in the 
Congo Courier: “The last stone has been laid, and the 
last iron has been nailed on the roof of the new church, 
for which we praise God. It makes us think of the 
long preparation and building of the Church of God, 
but soon also, in that ‘the last stone will be laid.’ Most 
of the bricks and boards were prepared by native 
Christians, their time and labor being a gift to the 
work.” At the same time busy scenes were being en- 
acted on Kinkonzi Station. Here a church building, 
to seat over one thousand, was being planned. Again, 
the Courier says, ‘“We assure you it is inspiring to see 
the natives giving their time free to the work of 
church building. They have decided upon a week a 
month. See that old white-haired man, formerly a 
witch doctor, who has done little work for years, work- 
ing along with the little tots. He has recently been 
baptized and entered into church fellowship.” 

When missionaries went to Kwimba they were be- 
sieged with queries from the natives. The question 
was this: “We wish to erect a church. We want to 
do it all ourselves, and pay for the roofing ourselves. 
How can we do it? We are poor, and dividing the 
amount among the members would be very hard for 
us to do. Can you not suggest a way?” The mission- 
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ary made the suggestion that the church men have a 
palm-nut bee, and work out palm oil for their church 
roof. This is customary where palm nuts abound. A 
very large hole is dug, then with the help of neighbors 
and friends, an immense number of palm nuts are cut 
in one day, pounded out and, with banana leaves pro- 
tecting them from the earth, are thrown into the pit. 
There they are left for a certain time and then the 
palm oil is taken in a sort of butter thickness, wrapped 
in other leaves, and sold at the trading posts. In pre- 
depression days this palm-nut butter brought excellent 
prices. The church at Kwimba acted upon this sug- 
gestion, and each school prepared a huge pit of palm 
nuts. While the nuts were lying in the hole they all 
worked like busy bees, sawing lumber, and making 
bricks. When the bricks were burned, they hired na- 
tive bricklayers, and set to work. The church was 
duly dedicated without a cent of debt. It is comfort- 
able, commodious and attractive. Moreover, each citi- 
zen of Kwimba is proud of the achievement, and, 
whether Christian or heathen, points to the building 
which “we made ourselves.” 

Long years. before, when the Ndingi work was first 
established, the versatile evangelist Mabengi turned 
his hand to brickmaking. He dreamed how to make 
a brick machine, rose and made it, and the Ndingi 
church, which seats from six to seven hundred people, 
was erected. 

Recently the Caio Poba group, in Portuguese Congo, 
needed a new church. Their problem was this. They 
had built, voluntarily, a board house for their white 
people, and found that the sawing of the boards for 
so vast an undertaking as a large church building was 


almost an impossible task. Besides, and here the prob- 
10 
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lem grew in intensity, “If we saw boards and build 
with them, what shall the women do?” To erect a 
building and leave the women out of the work would 
be unthinkable! The ingenius pastor solved the prob- 
lem—stones. Yes, the creeks were full of stones, and 
if they used these then the women and children could 
carry the stones, while the men prepared the window 
sashes, doors and rafters. Day after day the women 
filled their carrying baskets with stones and carried 
them to the building site. Today they have their house 
of worship—a neatly built, stone church seating about 
four hundred. 

One could go on and on, telling of church buildings 
which have been erected, absolutely free of debt, and 
without cost to the mission. But the erection of build- 
ings is not the principal way in which the Congo 
Church is self-supporting. The evangelist in Congo 
has never received a salary, but, like the missionaries, 
he has an allowance which only partially supports him. 
Each must depend upon God to fully supply his need. 

When it was deemed time to place the church upon 
a self-supporting basis, this problem was worked out 
gradually. First, the native leaders were trained in 
the keeping of books, instructed in the distribution of 
gifts, and necessary items which every church treas- 
urer must know. Second, there has always been a high 
percentage of the church membership actively engaged 
in evangelistic work. Conservatively, one-tenth of the 
membership has always been engaged in the soul-win- 
ning work of the church, so that every nine members 
are supporting another in full-time work for the Lord. 
Besides this financial support, schools, churches, and 
homes for the evangelists must be built, and time for all 
this is given gladly. For some twelve years the church 
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of The Christian and Missionary Alliance in Congo has 
supported all of its own work and workers. Formerly, 
missionaries helped a board of deacons in each church 
in the distributing of the funds given in the church 
offerings. Today, the offerings of each section of the 
church are brought to the pastor, who, with his dea- 
cons and treasurer, distributes them to the evangelists 
proportionally. 

During this transitory period the church of Kinkonzi 
was contemplating opening a new section to the south- 
east of its district. The missionary itinerated in this 
section and found scenes of terrible heathenism. While 
he was in a town a fetish priest jabbed his knife into 
a woman’s abdomen to drive out the witch. Accused 
at the State Post of killing the woman he insisted that 
he had used this treatment many times, but never be- 
fore with fatal results. The darkness was appalling. 
A few weeks later the missionary returned to this dis- 
trict with five deacons and some evangelists. They 
itinerated from town to town. Upon returning, these 
evangelists and deacons were given time to speak at 
the quarterly meeting. A regular Alliance missionary 
platform meeting was the result. Their appeals were 
stirring, and as they presented the need for this un- 
touched section, the strongest plea they seemed capable 
of putting before the people was, “These people are 
just like we used to be. Do they need the Gospel? I 
think they do, Oh, my friends, they are like we used to 
be.” Sympathizing groans rose from the audience. 

The following day when the church officers were 
distributing the gifts to the evangelists as their allow- 
ances and making their decisions about necessary 
changes they said, “These three men are volunteering 
to go to the south country.” The missionary, wishing 
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to prove them, said, “Men, do you realize that you are 
not receiving full allowances this time? If three more 
men are added to the list, you will receive less next 
time!” Natives love to have committee meetings, so 
they went aside to discuss this. Their reply came back, 
“And do you think that for money we would allow 
those people to remain in darkness? No! THIS 
STORY MUST GO!” 

In every district this same spirit of evangelism pos- 
sesses the church. No sacrifice is too great for the 
man to make when going to preach the Gospel, and 
none too great for those who stay behind and support 
him by their gifts and prayers. 

A missionary, visiting a Yema quarterly meeting, 
heard the pastor make a heart-stirring appeal for an- 
other district whose people were still “sitting in dark- 
ness.” He then asked if there were any who, for the 
Lord’s sake, would leave home and go to preach in 
that needy section. 

A man stood up and began to tell how the Lord had 
been speaking to him and to his wife about the need, 
and they were willing to go. ‘A deacon,” whispered 
the pastor. : 

Another spoke, and said that ever since he had 
itinerated that section the burden of those people had 
been upon him, and he wanted to go to them. “The 
church treasurer,” whispered Tomasi, with shining 
face. 

Still another, and another, testified that since God 
had saved them from the awful darkness in which they 
had been bound, to the light of the Gospel, they, too, 
wanted to go and tell others. 

As the pastor lovingly dedicated these lives for serv- 
ice in distant Kakongo, he faithfully reminded those 
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who remained that it was now their obligation to give 
towards their support and to pray that they would be 
strengthened for the work to which the Master called 
them. 

The self-supporting church must, of necessity, be 
also a self-governing church. The Congo leaders re- 
ceived this extra burden reluctantly, and with fear and 
trembling. They feared their own insufficiency. They 
trembled lest upon taking over the church work, the 
missionaries would withdraw, and they did not feel 
themselves competent to rule the church alone. They 
realized deeply their inability, often saying, ‘“We are 
but children.” ‘As much as in us is” was their view- 
point, “but we need further help and guidance.” Such 
a spirit of true humility and consecration predominates 
among the Congo Church leaders. 

Naturally, there might have been some trepidation 
on our own part, as we beheld these men—all of whom 
had been saved from heathen homes—and thought of 
placing the whole burden of the Congo Church upon 
them. The Chairman of our native conference when a 
small boy saw his own father killed by the poison cup. 
Here was no Christian background, no home influence, 
or mother’s prayers. Their homes today are among 
heathen surroundings. Surely nothing could be found 
in such an atmosphere to inspire a child of God in ad- 
ministering the affairs of His Church. Where then 
did they obtain that grace and wisdom which is so 
apparent as one watches them, year by year, conduct 
the administrative work of the church in such a com- 
mendable manner? They are men who know God, 
take time to be alone with Him, and thus are able to 
go forth as a constant inspiration to others. 

The Board sent us a second deputational visitor in 
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July, 1931, Rev. David Mason. He rendered invalu- 
able service in helping to solve problems arising before 
the native church concerning self-government. Havy- 
ing formerly served as a missionary in the Congo, he 
had the advantage of knowing the native language, 
and was able to explain fully to them the viewpoint 
of the Home Board, as well as help in the adoption of 
a constitution for the self-government of the native 
church. During this conference, after receiving full 
autonomy, the church presented its plans to the mis- 
sionaries for the administration of its work. One of 
these plans was that a committee had been appointed 
to investigate any unoccupied sections throughout the 
entire territory, for they said, “Then we can better 
know the extent of the task remaining unfulfilled.” 
Their first act, therefore, in self-government was a 
step toward fuller self-propagation. How we praised 
God for the manifestation of the Spirit’s work in their 
lives as they brought in this report! 

A few months later three members of this commit- 
tee, with their helpers, were investigating the Banana 
section, in which we had a few men, but which was, 
for the most part, untouched. Enjoying the Christian 
fellowship of one of the teachers in whose town they 
were one night, they partook of the supper provided 
them by the teacher’s wife. Within a short time all 
were in terrible agony, and realized that they had been 
given poison. But fervent, effectual prayer was of- 
fered; the Name and its power claimed, and all of the 
ten men affected were delivered. It was learned that 
a townswoman had volunteered to stir the food as a 
help to the evangelist’s wife, who was pressed with 
many duties in cooking for the men. As the teacher’s 
wife had stepped outside for a moment, this woman 
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had put the gall of a crocodile—a most deadly poison— 
into the food. She afterwards alleged that she had 
been hired to do it by the Catholic priest. 

This committee, finding many towns unoccupied, and 
a very hard field, returned home and brought the need 
before the preparatory and Bible schools. Several men 
volunteered to go, and are there today, carrying the 
banner of the Cross into one more of the enemy’s 
strongholds. 


The old saying, “Not to propagate is to fossilize,”’ 
will never be true of the Congo Church while she main- 
tains her present spirit of “THIS STORY MUST 
GO,” and while godly men like Tomasi Paku revel in 
relinquishing their deacons and best helpers to go to 
unoccupied towns for the Gospel’s sake. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance Church in 
Congo today numbers twelve thousand men and 
women, who have been brought by the power of the 
Gospel out of heathen darkness to God’s marvelous 
Light. There are over eight hundred evangelists who, 
with their wives, make a total of over fifteen hundred 
Christians in full-time work for the Master. 


As we praise God for what He hath wrought in this 
dark land of Congo, let us remember that Jesuit priests 
are also at work there. With unremitting zeal, and 
seemingly unlimited numbers and finances, their proga- 
ganda is being pressed. 

Because of the entire absence of any system of edu- 
cation the Mission and the Church have maintained 
schools for the purpose of enabling our Church to be- 
come a Bible-reading one. 

Recently a plan has been formulated whereby all 
village schools of the Congo must be taught by govern- 
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ment -appointed momteurs, in Roman Catholic schools 
subsidized by the Government. Answering the query 
of the Congo Conference of Protestant Missions con- 
cerning these schools, the Government politely, but 
firmly, stated: “That its policy does not include the 
recognition of schools which do not come under the 
‘National’ program.” This National program was pre- 
sented to the Protestant Missions some years ago and 
they have adhered to its curriculum very minutely. 
The course covers eight years, the last three years 
being devoted to normal training. Protestant Missions 
have established “Children’s schools” and district pre- 
paratory schools to fully prepare men for the position 
of moniteurs accordng to this National program. But 
all the missions have found that although they have 
many men eligible for the government position of 
moniteurs none has been appointed. Momiteurs are 
being installed who are graduates of but one school— 
the Catholic seminary. 

The hardships and trials of early days in the Congo 
were met by friends at home with a mighty wave of 
prevailing prayer. If there were need in those dark 
days for our constituency to “fall upon their faces and 
weep, pleading for Congo,” there is surely no less of 
an emergency today. 

Dr. A. B. Simpson very beautifully expressed it in 
his poem entitled, “Prayer’’: 

“Prayer is the mightiest force of earth and heaven, 
Prayer is the very dynamite of God; 
It moves the hand that all things moves, and turns 
The living wheels that sweep through earth abroad.” 

The present situation in Congo is no mere petty con- 
troversy concerning methods of administration, be- 
tween bickering factions. It is the satanic powers of 
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evil arrayed against the forces of righteousness. It is 
the age-long conflict of the principalities and powers 
of darkness in their final and futile attempt to frustrate 
the purposes of God in the establishment of His king- 
dom in the Congo. This conflict is daily becoming 
more intensified as the age draws to its close. 
“And the Ancient of Days is on His way, 
For the hour of His judgment is at hand, 


And the shaking of heaven and earth today 
Is troubling every wondering land. 


“Let us catch the signal from the skies, 
And stir ourselves to follow on; 

Let the soldiers of the Lord arise 
And claim the victory He hath won. 


“We are going forth to a strenuous fight, 
To a field of blood, and fire, and sword, 
To the scenes of sin and the slums of night, 
To the last dread battle of the Lord.” 
‘—Dr. A. B. Simpson. 


CHAPTER IX 
ADVANCE INTO THE GABON 
\ THE current of God’s love which brought Jesus 


from heaven to live among men and die on 

Calvary for the redemption of man flows on in 
the hearts of the redeemed, the passion for making 
Christ known continues to press men onward into the 
regions beyond. The grace of God which brings sal- 
vation for all also puts a yearning into the hearts of 
true servants of God that they might be His mes- 
sengers, sent to reach all men with the Gospel. 


So in the Congo, though the lives of the mission- 
aries were filled with faithful and fruitful labors for 
Christ within the territory of that field, yet the fires 
of devotion to the pioneer vision burn brightly and 
ever and anon burst forth in longing and effort to 
reach other tribes with the message. Yet this passion 
is rightly subject to the control of the Spirit and the 
recognition of true missionary comity so that there will 
not be an undue overlapping of ministries. On at 
least two occasions, territories which had been possible 
goals for extension were later recognized as being the 
fields of other Societies who also were pressing for- 
ward. 

In 1933, however, there came a vision and a call 
which led to months of careful survey for missionary 
occupation of the southern portion of French Gabon. 
More than fifteen years before, this field had been 
considered, but in conversation of the Foreign Secre- 
tary with one of the leaders of the Paris Evangelical 
Society who was in New York on Mission business, it 
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was agreed that the Alliance would put the emphasis 
of its efforts upon the extension of the work in 
French West Africa and leave for the French Society 
the unreached territory in French Equatorial Africa. 
Years passed, and the invitation came from that So- 
ciety for the Alliance to enter a portion of French 
Gabon which could not otherwise receive the Gospel 
message at this time. 

Prior to 1910 the territory including this area was 
known as French Congo but in that year it was re- 
named French Equatorial Africa, and the Gabon be- 
came one of three colonies under this French adminis- 
tration. Later a fourth colony was added. 

The Paris Evangelical Mission had ministered in 
northern Gabon for many years and in 1890 they took 
over the work of the Presbyterian Mission. This 
French Mission is located to the north of the Ogooue 
River in a large area extending north and northeast 
to the border of Spanish Guinea and Cameroon. In 
this large field the French Mission has a church mem- 
bership of 6,000 with 13,000 catechumens, 300 teach- 
ers, and four pastors. 

Until 1930 South Gabon was under the control of a 
large commercial enterprise and was closed to mis- 
sionary effort. The failure and withdrawal of this 
company left the territory open to the preaching of the 
Gospel. For years the workers in the Paris Evan- 
gelical Mission to the north had been praying that the 
Lord would send some Society to work among the 
tribes, some of them savage and cannibalistic, occupy- 
ing the plains and mountains of the south and east. 

God led the Alliance in the Congo and at home 
to respond, the survey was made, and the field was 
entered by the transfer of two missionary couples from 
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the Belgian Congo. A new missionary couple was sent 
out in 1936 after studying the French language several 
months in Belgium, and each couple is devoting itself 
to a particular tribal language so that the message may 
be scattered within a short time as widely as possible. 
The three languages being principally studied by the 
three missionary couples are those of the following 
tribes: Banzebi, Masango, and Bapounou, respective- 
ly. These are but a few of the many tribes which must 
be reached with the Gospel. Already through native 
witnesses, some of the tribes have heard the Story and 
a few members have been drawn out of their heathen 
darkness into the light of the Gospel. The Echira 
tribe is one of the important peoples whom the workers 
are seeking to reach at once through native witness. 

In the providence of God, three Christian young 
men who were educated in the French Mission Schools 
in North Gabon joined the Alliance Mission when the 
missionaries entered their territory in South Gabon. 
These men had come north from their respective homes 
in the Mupounou, Echira, and Bavarama tribes located 
on the west side of the Ngounie River. They are 
proving to be a great help in the translation of the 
Scriptures into different languages. A definite begin- 
ning in this translation work has been made in three 
languages—Yinjavi, Yipounou, and Yichira. A few 
Scripture verses have also been translated into Mitsogo, 
Masango, Tsivoumbou, and Gevarama. 

In order not to become confused in reading con- 
cerning the work among the various tribes, it should 
be understood that in some tribes the name of the 
language spoken by the people of those tribes is some- 
what different from the name by which the people 
of the tribe are known. For example, the language 
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that the people of the Echira tribe speak is called 
Yichira while the language of the Bapounou people 
is called Yipounou and thus in various other instances. 

The work among the Banjavi people has been going 
forward steadily and definite work has been begun 
among the Bapounous. Within a few months after 
reaching the field and taking up the study of Yipounou 
(the language spoken by the Bapounou people), the 
missionary was able to begin preaching and making 
evangelistic trips. Fourteen hymns and twelve chap- 
ters of Scripture have been translated into Yipounou. 

A church has been erected at the Mission Station 
and here the services are attended by Banjavi, Bavo- 
umbou, Mitsogo, Bamuele and pigmies. In another 
temporary shelter in the village services are held for the 
Bapounou, Masango, Echira, and Bavarama tribes. 

The Superintendent of the field writes: “The ter- 
ritory that we have to reach with the Gospel is about 
250 miles wide and 350 miles long. There are between 
300,000 and 400,000 people in it. These heathen souls 
are divided among about thirty-two tribes. The prin- 
cipal tribes are as follows: Bapounou, Bayaka, Balo- 
umbo, Bavoungo, Bavorama, Komi Naomi, Echira, 
Banzebi, or Banjava, Bavaumbou, Basangi, Masango, 
Bangomo, Mitsogo, Simba, Apingi, Iveia, Bakele, Ba- 
poubi, Ossyeba, Bakota, Babamba, Aouangi, Bangoue, 
some Galoa and Bavili and the Barimba or pigmies. 
There will be at least five major language groups re- 
quiring as many translations of the Bible. The people 
are fetish worshipers, and witchcraft is prevalent. 
In about one-third of the tribes cannibalism is prac- 
ticed, and the human leopard society is active in many 
parts of the country. 
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“The western part of the field is rather low and 
flat while the eastern part is high and mountainous.” 

The Roman Catholics have three large stations in 
the territory and even now are actively seeking to 
hinder the spread of the Gospel by instilling fear in 
the hearts of the natives wherever possible, to keep 
them from listening to the messenger of Christ. A 
missionary wrote: 

“The Roman Catholics are much worried over our 
position here. They are deserting some of their more 
remote posts and are centering around us, even to com- 
ing to the next village, where the priest who came 
to visit us a week ago, said he was going to build. He 
came one Sunday morning just as we were about to 
have service. He talked quite a while, saying little, 
except that we have only the ‘foundation’ of religion 
and lack the main ‘superstructure,’ and that he feels it 
is his duty to teach our converts what we fail to give 
them. He said there can be nothing but war between 
the two factions. He threatens to cut off all paths 
leading to the stations, so that we'll ‘die of starvation,’ 
and has been traveling over the country, warning all 
villagers not to give bed or food to any one who is not 
Catholic, and says any who follow the Protestant 
way have only two or three months at the most to live. 
He has threatened the local Banjavi village chief with 
death, etc., etc. 

“In spite of all this, the first five large villages 
near by refused to let him or his teachers enter their 
villages, declaring themselves Protestant. We have 
not had a chance to visit them yet, but they tell us, 
‘Surely a man cannot be a man of God, as the priest 
claims to be, if he goes around insulting the chieftains 
and threatening the people with death, etc.’ And this 
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he does. Also in every village where there are Ro- 
man Catholic teachers, the lack of clean living or mo- 
rality on their part is creating a serious situation in 
those villages. The villagers say that after watching our 
three Christian boys these past months, who do not do 
such things, they realize that here is where the true 
words of God are preached.” 

Writing about the middle of the year 1936, one of 
the missionaries says: 

“We are very happy to report that the precious 
little Gabon church reached the number of 42 baptized 
members at the last Quarterly Central Meeting. There 
are now seven married student teachers, with their 
wives, and three young men—making ten men in all— 
out in the district, some as far as thirty miles dis- 
tant telling with Sunday School picture charts the Gos- 
pel message. Applicants for baptism now number 
about a hundred. I am persuaded that we could place 
a hundred teachers immediately and reap a harvest of 
many hundreds this year, if we only had them. In the 
natural a teacher is hard to develop; but when called of 
God, and enlightened and filled by the Holy Spirit, 
what fire-brands jump into being and place, to light the 
dark places, and how speedy the work! 

“The government has granted us a provisional con- 
cession. The officials have been very favorable to us, 
for which we thank God in these tense and critical 
days! We try on every occasion to fulfil promptly and 
in detail our every obligation to the government, and 
have been amply rewarded for such effort. 

“With regard to our concession, we must begin per- 
manent ‘improvements’ within three months from the 
time when we receive the official letter regarding the 
concession. Good brick houses and the planting of a 
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palm plantation, which would later yield nuts for food 
for Bible school students, etc., would be among ‘im- 
provements.’ The soil here is very rich, and the small 
plantations of bananas, plantains, sweet potatoes, 
manioc, and taro, etc., that we planted last fall show 
incredible growth and yield. This, we are sure, is 
with the blessing of God upon it. It is our belief that 
there would be no difficulty in adding to our concession 
in the future if need arises. 

“We are now in the process of putting up two 
‘adobe’ temporary houses for the returning and new 
missionary families, and are getting sawyers busy 
cutting planks. For a number of months we have tried 
to get experienced sawyers to work for us; but as they 
are Bapounou and strongly influenced by the Catholics 
—if not actually Catholic themselves—they have all 
refused. So we have had to train ‘green’ Banjavis, 
and the process has been long and hard, but we are 
glad to say there are about seventy good planks, hard 
wood, drying, and more being cut—all this is prepara- 
tion for the new bungalows.” 

The description of the field and the story of the be- 
ginning of the work there can best be told in quota- 
tions from letters and articles by the missionaries. 
Recounting the entrance of the first two missionary 
families into the territory, Mrs. Fairley writes: 

“Lambarene is a government post. It requires two 
days and a night by river steamer up the Ogooues River, 
from Port Gentil on the Atlantic west coast of Africa, 
to reach this busy trading center. We arrived there 
on Christmas night, 1934. The river steamer docked, 
the passengers, including the captain, went for a night 
of pleasure at the town’s hotel, while we remained on 
board amid the buzzing of mosquitoes, which were 
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more than plentiful because of the receding flood 
waters of this large river. 

“Early the next morning a motor launch transported 
our family to the station of the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sion, about an hour farther up the river from the gov- 
ernment post. There at the mission station of Aden- 
de, where work was first begun over fifty years ago 
by American Presbyterian missionaries, we were kind- 
ly and cordially received by the French workers. It 
was our privilege to spend a time with them while mak- 
ing preparations for the opening of our work and 
choosing a station site in the upper Ngounie River 
country of South Gabon, many miles away. 

“We left the French Mission station on the after- 
noon of May 1, traveling over night by the river 
steamer as far as the large falls in the Ngounie River, 
at Sindara. The steamer makes this trip once a month 
when the water is high, and Sindara is the terminus for 
transportation by river boat from the coast. At the 
mouth of the Ngounie River where it joins the Ogooue, 
before reaching Sindara, we passed a stretch of land 
known as Fetish Point. In the past, white people— 
slave traders, explorers, or missionaries—were for- 
bidden by native law and superstition, governed by 
their fetish beliefs, to pass into the country beyond 
this point. Some, in those early days, paid with their 
lives, in their attempts to do so. Now, however, the 
boundary lines have been steadily pushed back. It is 
this dark and neglected country that we are penetrating 
with the light of the Gospel. 

“Leaving Sindara in an ancient truck, belonging 
to an established trading company there, we skirted 
the falls, passing between rocky, fern-covered cliffs, up 
and down hillsides, and over grassy country, for a 
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ride of an hour or so, until we reached Fougamou, a 
small government post. Here we greeted the French 
Commandant and his wife, who were very cordial and 
kindly helpful, as have been other officials whom we 
have met. 

“At Fougamou, our Mission’s small outboard motor 
boat, La Bonne Nouvelle, awaited us. It had been left 
there by Mr. Fairley on his trip down to Lambarene to 
get his family, after the station site had been chosen 
and work had begun on the houses. 

“Leaving early in the morning, we undertook the 
long day’s journey to Mouila. Here the beautiful 
Ngounie River winds it way past luxuriant tropical 
forests. Monkeys, chattering in the trees and playfully 
swinging from vine to vine near the river banks, were 
a common sight. Now and then one would hear a big 
splash as a startled crocodile slipped into the water 
from the bank where he had been lazily sunning him- 
self. 

“The sun set, and we were still several hours from 
Mouila. Traveling became increasingly difficult be- 
cause of submerged or floating logs or fallen trees, the 
branches of which often extend far into the river. 
Also the snake-like windings of the Ngounie presented 
a problem after dark. Turning the operation of the 
motor over to a competent Apounou boy, Mr. Fairley 
took his place at the front of the little boat with flash- 
light in hand, playing it frequently upon the river 
banks in guiding the boy at the motor. Thus watching 
and praying, we were delivered twice from striking 
huge logs which suddenly appeared in our path. 

“After traveling for several hours in this manner, 
we were not sorry to see ahead of us, on each bank of 
the river, the many small lights of Mouila, the last 
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government post marking civilization for us. There is 
one trading company there. Through their courtesy 
we remained over Sunday in a travelers’ house on 
their compound. It is here that all our mail is received 
by the responsible mulatto who is in charge of this 
company. Each piece is accounted for and locked in 
our mailbox, and then sent on its way by porter to our 
mission station at Boungolo Falls, four long days’ walk 
into the interior from Mouila. By use of the boat, this 
time for the missionaries themselves may be cut in 
half going upstream, and more than half traveling 
downstream. 

“After several days’ rest at Mouila while necessary 
business was attended to, we once more started up- 
stream in the small ‘putt-putt boat’ as our little son 
calls it, reaching Digaba, a Bapounou village, in the 
middle of the afternoon. There are large rapids here, 
very rocky, which have been the barrier to farther 
river travel until Mr. Pierson and Mr. Fairley under- 
took the trip for the first time in February. A crew 
of natives must pull the boat around these rapids, 
through the narrow channels, between the rocks where 
the water is not flowing so swiftly. The outboard 
motor is taken around to the other side of the rapids 
by land. La Bonne Nouvelle is the first boat ever to 
travel the rivers beyond Digaba, so you can imagine 
the surprise of the natives of the interior when they 
saw this noisy ‘canoe’ come up the Ngounie for the 
first time. 

“In February, at Digaba, Mr. Pierson and Mr. Fair- 
ley encountered what might have been some difficulty. 
The Catholics, hearing of our coming, sent a teacher 
to this village the day before their arrival, to prevent 
the natives from giving any aid to the missionaries, 
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either in the village or in passing the rapids. But God 
had a plan, and had given them as a pilot on the river 
from Mouila the head man of the village, Kieli, who 
proved to be a true friend. He gave the white man his 
house—the best in the village—to sleep in for the night, 
and, amid curses and threats from his fellowmen, he 
carried baggage with the missionaries’ ‘boys’ to his 
house. Porters with mission loads came through the 
next day and, with Kieli, took the boat around the 
rapids in spite of the villagers. 

“However, this time we were better received, and, 
much to the chagrin of the Catholic teacher, nearly all 
the people of Digaba turned out to greet us, bringing 
us food and expressing their interest in us and in the 
Gospel we had brought to them. 

“We have with us a fine Christian young man, an 
Apounou, Jean Mbadinga, trained in the French Protes- 
tant Mission School at Lambarene to be a teacher and 
evangelist, who has been definitely called of God to 
preach the Gospel to his own people of the interior, 
whom he left as a little orphan boy. He is the one 
who wrote to us while we were on furlough, that his 
‘heart was bleeding’ for his people. Here was his first 
opportunity in a Bapounou village to clearly show the 
way of salvation to his fellow tribesmen in their own 
tongue. How it thrilled us! And how eager he was 
as he sat long into the hours of the night, explaining 
to them the things of God and answering their direct 
questioning. 

“That night at Digaba we again accepted Tata 
Kieli’s hospitality, and though the house, built of bark 
and palm leaves, was small, by leaving everything else 
stacked up outside, we managed to put up four road 
beds in the one room. Bundles of drying peanuts and 
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gourds, large and small, were hung to the rafters over- 
head, and just over the doorway was the ‘strong medi- 
cine’—little bunches of bones, teeth, peanuts, and bark, 
certain kinds of leaves, antelope horn, and wildcat 
skin—all guaranteed by the witch doctor to keep away 
the evil spirits. These things no longer will be needed 
as faith and trust in the Lord Jesus displace the fear 
and superstition of these fine people. We pray that 
this may be soon accomplished. 

“Leaving Digaba at noon the next day, a trip of four 
hours brought us to the Mitsogo village, Ivouta. The 
Mitsogo tribe is greatly feared by neighboring tribes 
because of their relentless fetish activity. The Cath- 
olics say it is impossible to do anything for them. Yet 
they have whole-heartedly received the missionaries. It 
was in this village that Minanga, the chief, over two 
years ago, received Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Fairley and 
took them in his canoes to search for a possible site 
for a mission station. He urged them to stay to teach 
him and his people the way to find God and heaven. 
Returning to his village after our absence on furlough, 
we learned he had died several months before, having 
drunk of the poison cup, given him by the witch doctor, 
in his effort to prove himself innocent of some charge. 

“His little son, about seven years of age, on recog- 
nizing the missionaries as friends of his dead father, 
embraced Mr. Fairley and followed him affectionately 
wherever he went, and on the departure of the white 
men from Ivouta, the little fellow walked several days 
through mountainous country from his village to 
Boungolo Falls, the site for the beginning of the new 
work, to be with the missionaries and to learn the 
things of God. 


RO CONGO 


“The people of Ivouta were careful that we lacked 
nothing, and were overflowing in their demonstrations 
of friendliness and hospitality. 

“The Mitsogo women wear little or no clothing, 
and wear fetishes in their hair. These may be little 
images, bells, leaves, skins, and tiny gourds, tied to 
the antelope skin straps, worn over their shoulders, 
with which they carry their babies on their sides. The 
front teeth of both men and women are all filed to 
sharp points, with frequently the two upper middle 
front teeth missing. The hair dress of the men marks 
them as members of this tribe. The hair is shaved 
from the top of the head and forehead, leaving a wide 
circle of hair around the head. 

“They are an affectionate, lovable, hospitable people, 
in spite of nakedness and fearsome customs. Their 
language is very different from that of other tribes of 
South Gabon, but we trust that wisdom may be given, 
and that the missionaries may soon learn to speak with 
them in their own tongue about the Lord Jesus, the 
Saviour of the world. : 

“The trip from [vouta to Macombo, the native vil- 
lage across the river from Boungolo Falls, is not, ordi- 
narily, a long one. But for us it proved to be most 
uncomfortable, and therefore the longest part of the 
entire journey inland. Waving good-by to the crowd 
of Mitsogo women and children on the bank at Ivouta 
after spending nearly two days there we pushed up- 
stream toward the village of Macombo, enjoying the 
beautiful scenery and the anticipation of reaching our 
final destination in the evening of that day. The many 
tsetse flies, traveling with the boat in spite of our ef- 
forts to prevent them, were the only annoyance until 
the middle of the afternoon when a sudden tropical 
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downpour overtook us. The roofing of the boat had 
been taken down to make more room for the baggage. 
For nearly three hours we sat shivering in the pud- 
dles of water which collected around us, drenched to 
the skin, and longing to hear the sound of the falls 
which would mark the end of our long journey. To- 
ward evening, with the rain still falling heavily, we 
rejoiced to hear the muffled roar of the falls and the 
shouts and chanting of people on the river bank where 
they were hidden from our view by the overhanging 
branches of towering trees and underbrush. Reaching 
the shore, and anchoring there, we were welcomed by 
Chief Budiongo and his people of Macombo town, and 
were taken to the government travelers’ rest house, 
where we have been living until the mission houses, 
now under construction, are finished. After hot baths 
and a warm meal we were ready to have a meeting for 
the many people who had gathered outside, and who 
would not be content until once again the old Gospel 
story—so new to them—had been told. We earnestly 
prayed that the seed sown might spring forth unto 
everlasting life, and bear much fruit in the hearts and 
lives of these dark-skinned, naked savages of the jun- 
gle and grass countries of South Gabon. 

“Boungolo Falls is a strategic site for the opening 
of a new work in this land. It is situated in the heart 
of a great country; settled to the east by the large 
tribe of sturdy Banjavis, many of whom are skilled 
iron workers; to the northeast by the cannibalistic Ma- 
sango tribe; to the north by the Mitsogo people who 
are especially strong fetishers, and who are feared by 
their neighbors; to the west, toward the ocean, by the 
Bapounou; and to the south by the Bavoumbo tribe, 
believed to be the most savage of these people. And 
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through this country in certain places are to be found 
the Babongo (or Barimba), the pigmies of the forest. 
Tribal feelings are strong, and as it is our desire to 
reach the various tribes with the Gospel, it was found 
most important to build the first station in as neutral a 
location as possible. God granted this in leading the 
missionaries to Boungolo Falls and Macombo, the na- 
tive village there. | 

“Macombo is, strictly speaking, a small Banjavis 
village, but the chief, Budiongo, eager himself to un- 
derstand the things of God, has also invited to his 
village the people of other tribes so that they, too, may 
hear the Good Story. This is unusual, and it places 
him in a critical position at times. As an example of 
tribal feeling, we relate the following. During one of 
the first days here, after a group of Mitsogo men had 
come to the Mission, along with the Banjavis, Bapou- 
nou, and others, one of the Banjavis chiefs went among 
the others of his tribe, telling them to “look out for the 
Mitsogo; they want to kill one of the Banjavis to make 
strong medicine of him!” This story traveled and 
might have caused trouble if the missionaries had not 
been firm in telling them that they had come to bring 
the news of salvation to all the tribes and not just to one 
group of people, and that the missionaries would be 
responsible for the people of distant tribes while they 
were staying with them. Thus far, these Mitsogo have 
been the best behaved of them all, causing no trouble, 
and are the most faithful attendants at the services 
held nightly. The leader of this group of men is a fine 
big fellow, a much respected witch doctor, Mutendi, by 
name. Though he is well known in this country for 
his fetish practices, yet he has come, eagerly inquiring 
about the words of God ‘Mambu ma Nyambi.’ He 
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never misses a service and sees to it that his people 
never do. Meetings are held every day except Satur- 
day, late in the afternoon, rather than in the morning, 
because the villagers leave for their plantations early 
in the day. At service time the first bell is rung, and 
native mats are placed on the ground. The people as- 
semble, and at the second bell there may be fifty to 
eighty men, women, and children seated on the ground 
ready to begin singing. Three songs have been trans- 
lated into four tribal languages and taught to the peo- 
ple. They love to sing, and though they badly distort 
the tune sometimes, we are thrilled to hear them, for 
we realize that in these forests there have never before 
echoed the notes of praise and glory to the heavenly 
Father. These who are singing are still almost naked, 
fearful savages, but they are interested and want to 
know the Good Way. In the meetings it was difficult 
at first to make oneself heard with the people passing 
remarks to one another, grunting aloud, or getting 
up to stretch themselves; with babies laughing, crying 
or worse; and half the group asleep because they 
could not understand what was being said. But now 
they have learned that it is best to give due respect to 
the one who is explaining to them the precious truths 
and to be quiet so that all can hear. Then, too, with 
translations of the short messages, made in two or 
three of the languages, they are now able to under- 
stand what is being told them. In the audiences every 
tribe in this part of the country is represented, includ- 
ing Bapounou, Banjavis, Masango, Echira, Mitsogo, 
Bavoumbo, and pigmies. 

“Working for us as fisherman and general helper 
is a young pigmy man. He has lived most of his life 
with people of the Masango tribe, because his parents, 
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brothers, and sisters, all died in a Masango village 
when he was very young. He is not quite as reticent 
as are those of his fellow tribesmen away in the forest, 
yet his manner and speech are decidedly characteristic. 
Word has somehow reached ‘Pigmyland’ that we have 
arrived here. The other day a delegation of two pig- 
my men from the forest to the south of us arrived 
with their gifts of a chicken and some peanuts. Speak- 
ing in the Banjavis language, they brought greetings 
and gifts from their chief to their ‘white uncle’ who 
had come to live in their midst and care for them! With 
gifts of salt, an outgrown hat of our little son on the 
head of one of them, and a faded baby blanket for a 
loin cloth around the other, they returned to their for- 
est, saying that they would come again to see us and 
would bring with them other pigmies, and maybe 
some of their wives and children to see the white 
mother and her children. (Needless to say, it has 
been very interesting to be the first white mother with 
the first white children to be seen by these people—the 
children and their toys being the greatest attraction. 
The ’Ohs!’ and ‘Ahs!’ and grunts of surprise furnish 
us much amusement. ) 

“Two large delegations have come from the Bavoum- 
bo tribe. The first group returned to their country 
after selling us their products: mats, peanuts, plan- 
tains, palm oil, etc. The second group came to-day 
and with them an elderly chief to ask if we had come 
to help them as well as other tribes. The local Banjavis, 
fearing the very savage Bavoumbo, had told the first 
delegation that we had come only to the Banjavis and 
so this chief had come to learn from us the truth. They 
were most grateful when it was explained that God’s 
Word is for everyone, and that we, His servants, have 
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come to help them, as well as all the people of South 
Gabon. After looking at the pictures of the life of 
Jesus on a picture chart, and hearing in the Banjavis 
and Bapounou languages for the first time about the 
Son of God, they returned to their villages, planning 
to come again. These Bavoumbo make the large ‘can- 
nibal knives, spears, and other such implements, and 
are much feared and known as the human leopards.’ 
The very name, Bauvoumbo, seems to strike fear in the 
hearts of the people here. But they, too, have come, 
asking for the right to hear the Good Story, and ex- 
tending their invitation to us to visit them in their 
own villages.” 

In order to hear the Good News, men and women 
come from far and near, some walking over 100 miles. 
Thirteen tribes have been represented at the Station 
during the past year. Sunday School classes average 
90 students. Bible Study classes or Short Term Bible 
Schools were held for student evangelists and others. 
As a result of this training, eight native married cou- 
ples and four single young men witnessed for Christ 
in 200 villages and established nine outstations, This 
witness will become more effective as Scripture por- 
tions are translated and the people are taught to read, 
but while this slower process is going on, many of 
the illiterate are being taught to memorize verses 
of God’s Word. 

Among those visiting the station and showing real 
interest in the Gospel are a goodly number of pigmies. 
Thus, the mission station at Boungolo, near the native 
village of Macombo, is truly a lighthouse in the dark- 
ness. Here again pioneer work among primitive, pagan 
peoples presents an opportunity which stirs the soul 
and should enlist the whole-hearted codperation of 
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multitudes of God’s people. Only this generation of 
Christians can give the Gospel witness to this genera- 
tion of unbelievers. Oh, that the fires of divine pas- 
sion, compassion, and constraint may burn brightly in 
our lives that we may become full partners in such 
world-wide ministries as this in one of the newest 
fields of missionary endeavor in Africa. 

The clouds that hover over the nations of earth and 
the unrest which is stirring the peoples of today fore- 
shadow the tribulation days which may be just ahead 
as the darkness deepens unto the dawn of the glad 
millennial day. Let us not be dismayed nor deterred 
by world events, but let us press onward in the name 
and strength of our God and faithfully occupy till 
Christ comes. 


CHAPTER X 


IN MEMORIAM 


HILE the missionary army advanced with 

the Gospel light in dark Congo its ranks were 

often depleted as the call of the Master sum- 
moned many of the faithful workers to join the happy 
family around the throne. We fain would have kept 
them that they might have labored by our side for the 
speedier evangelization of that benighted land, but the 
Master knoweth best. Some day we, too, shall under- 
stand why it was that death served Him better than 
life. 


“A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed: 
They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain: 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


HEROES OF THE CROSS 


Sailed for Congo Died 

ait CONGIE 35) ie) esa vlein Gute eens a ete? TINEA DSTA AID NER a ra 1885 

PSU ED MEL) IROIG |, ig Jae oi elinioare) sues SESSA, PALA ROOTES phar Ups ed 18, 1890 
HOnh BUllerkist sis Ue a eise go reie's EOS Susie aerate wae oe cane 
PeLOE SCOEE: fois tc 5 Wave wielelevctavele's oes November 29, 1890 ... 308 
MONA SCO ie ka ereteierd sui, olclel eres October 17, 1891 ...... ween 13, 1892 
Alexander MacDonald ......... Wantary Gites ssureaer March, 1896 
Gabriel Maguire ...........02. January 6, ESO Dio *June 4. 1931 
Mrs. Charles Ave ...... Fetateieie ithe ADT T8926 ini ve gees *June 22, 1935 
Jennings Falcon s6. Jo. ee ve cease Aprile TSO Uw teets «siete January 24, 1893 
Mrs. Jennings Falcon ......... April, IB92: 6 ysis cg sees January 24, 1894 
Louise Muick Gardner ........ April [1892 is ecules aiels 1898 
Pred Walderack | fh )dcs ods: diss ead Roriyet 892s spots 1893 
Warton Jainteson: | i!.i.5. 5's we a che. ears ADFT SOQ roe ee vr se Fall of 1892 
William Macomber .........00. April, 1892) oieyeesesass October 9, 1896 
Mea NEE UESD ayia el cveleiie! oe w(giere es April, 1892 cies ca was May 31, 1893 
AVEC EOIN ATES ee Clg aleve ata 'e eis April, 1892) is. eae as o's rer ia 29, 1892 
Marion Peacock .........s0++s: ADT, 1392 oo ees a's oad 896 
Pele lic y RiGee Ne aie Der wea Olataia) a ADU LEI2 aks ee ven ks ae 4, 1894 
Mrs. John Symington ......... APT 1892 PAs Stand: April 25, 1897 


* Died in United States. 
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Sailed for Congo Died 

Mrs. Alvi Stevenson ...... see eAUDET MEL OI A Wieikelotaie ale ee 1896 
Clore, Stromberg’ suis... § hee LAND TTI SO Bia Natalia se cabee July 19, 1892 
Racy Villars sens sce agtalere VL BO! i sites a allerataliale ra tighald September, 1909 
William Walshe os en a April, 1892.2 ...5 AONB IY BAS) 
Mary) Washbtira (0s coe es aicleae sAD TI LOO2) awe Ce on » July 13, 1892 
Albert Woodcock ......... ie ALDEN DOO teeth nu October 9, 1897 
Mrs, HD. Campbell stsicae's. POO 2 ie deelsialaialbie wlaealeras ..*September 10, 1928 
PAD OTE NEVO ie es he I SRO CU Cae Re RUS UL aa July 26, 1893 
Helen Richardson .... Seyi Bie MU OOS tials aid satel wienaveinleres ; September 15, 1893 
Mrs. Arthur Williams ......... TSO S is aeceenenaeraieee eoeee* February 27, 1935 
Mrs. Alexander MacDonald .....1894 .......ccccceses .June, 1909 
tage ake Parry sie sia ele Reh Ya aD ASM Ha ayn :* September 8, 1918 

ans Jorgenson ......... Bietigrplon UR SURES a UCP Gelb vada al geperay 9, 1896 
William: Wallbrooke eins ge Wed OOS: 9 eo.6 salar bleieiutel ease lal 899 
Annette Wilson .......... PE shee B42 LRN aaa UN RNa IER Tely, 1895 
Brank WivAvery ie el Maw. sD BOG Oe ian ial, June 19, 1896 
Louise Collins ....... Wise wets Ure ML CLE OO Oi yaa alah ieee Lame natin August 7: 1896 
Hugo P. Schielde ..... UN CC IMMUN UNE OS Oye is ey i aa Tuna November 9, 1896 
Mrs.. Wi) A. Cramer joseieec'3% ..-November 28, 1896 ...*March 2, 1930 
Birnest Biperis cic se bas cdg Rede AA May, 1898 ............December, 1898 
Mrs. Brome Smith ..... NOTCH OR A NST nay ai +seeeee-October 28, 1898 
Arthur Williams .......... Pee OID Scie lslercip tien ele eletenein * July: 27, 1923 
DES. FD OR AU ISON Wig Vict cielo od GUE) wiuisieiuewie temas .*June 9, 1928 
Gideon Dickinson ........ salbiaie cud SOM Valle azecelerer stele Mie Siete aaece April 9, 1906 
Julia Robbins Dickinson ....... EOE: TUN aS A CU EO *June 27, 1924 
May )A. \MecMurtay.iiieiess sels. TOG ee si dial eee! gle wele lelera ers March 20, 1910 
Raymond Spielman ..... lel ei Au Sah Geo a RRO Age December 22, 1912 
Mrs. G. Kromelbein ..... aiaiMete MO euia anette AY SRA Es CORA ..July 4, 1922 


* Died in United States. 
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